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THE BRITISH ARMY.’ 

We make no apology to the author of this hand- 
some volume for our delay in noticing it. Since 
its appearance events have moved rapidly, and a 
new and startling chapter has been added to 
military history. The paramount necessity of 
cherishing esprit de corps, if we are to maintain 
discipline, has been pointed out on a great public 
occasion by one whose utterances claim peculiar 
respect at the present moment. Utilitarianism 
has paused in its crusade against “ distinctions.” 
In the light of the published accounts of our 
latest disaster, the concluding warning of Sir 
Sibbald Scott’s preface, against “ the severance of 
that historical and local connexion, and the dis- 
ruption of that old comradeship, which increase 
fourfold the strength of our small fighting force,” 
has a fresh and sad significance. 

The history, indeed, of the gradual formation 
and building up of the army is no longer a matter 
of mere professional or antiquarian study. Dis- 
cussions on the minutest points of the badges or 


* The British Army: its Origin, Progress, and Equip- 
ment. Vol. III. From the Restoration to the Revolu- 
. yp Sir Sibbald David Scott, Bart., F.S.A, (Cassell 

0. 





clothing, the local association, and nomenclature 
of the regimental unit, are accorded unwonted 
prominence of place in the public prints. There 
is & growing consciousness that all such details 
have a value far below the surface, and touch one 
of the vital questions of the day. 

The earlier portion of the work before us gives 
a vivid sketch of the brief struggle between the 
military faction and the “ Rump,” the paralysis 
of the Government, and the astute intrigues of 
Monck—their upshot, a bloodless revolution and 
the entry of the exiled Charles. Then follow the 
disbandment of the Republican army and the first 
tentative creation of the Royal Guards—not 
merely the precursors of the Household Brigade of 
to-day, but the thin end of the wedge which, 
while leaving the oak of the constitution unriven, 
was to prepare the way for the introduction of the 
standing army of Great Britain. 

The account given of the raising of the Guards 
regiments is full of interest. In the King’s Troop 
of Life Guards, the officers down to the corporals 
were all colonels, and the privates gentlemen ; 
for which reason these latter were always described 
as “gentlemen of the King’s Guard.” This usage 
still obtains in the mustering of the Household 
cavalry, who also retain the term “corporal” 
(=sergeant), The Earl of Oxford’s regiment of horse 
was then, as now, “ Horse Guards”: it was called 
the Oxford Blues only after the Revolution, to 
distinguish it from a Dutch regiment of horse 
guards which came over with William III. Turn- 
ing to the Foot Guards,—the first regiment raised 
was called the King’s Regiment of Foot Guards: 
it was subsequently termed the lst Guards, and 
after Waterloo received its present title, the 1st or 
Grenadier Regiment of Foot Guards; it takes 
precedence of all other regiments, being the first 
raised after the Restoration. The Coldstreams were 
known as the Duke of Albemarle’s Regiment of 
Foot Guards. The first guards raised in Scotland 
were a troop of horse, which was afterwards 
brought to England, quartered at Kingston-on- 
Thames, and assimilated to the English House- 
hold troops. In the same year a regiment of 
guards was formed for service in Ireland ; in 1688 
seven out of its thirteen companies came over, 
with other Irish regiments, to join the British army 
assembled against the invasion of the Prince of 
Orange. The one exception to the subsequent 
disbandment of the Irish regiments was the 
present 18th Royal Irish, whose colonel alone had 
obeyed the Prince’s orders to disband the Roman 
Catholics, keeping the Protestants to their colours, 

On June 29, 1660, it was ordered by the House 
of Commons “ That the troop of Guards to H.P..H. 
the Duke of York be added to the establishment 
of the army.” A quaint engraving shows this 
troop as it appeared heading the procession at 
Charles’s coronation. 
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In chap. iv. we find an admirable account of the 
reconstitution of the Militia of the United Kingdom 
in 1661, and of the various phases through which 
it has passed from then almost up to the present 
time—when its close affiliation to the line is on 
the eve of accomplishment. The militia pikeman 
of two hundred years ago was armed with an 
ashen pike, not under sixteen feet long, “the length 
of the spears in the old Macedonian phalanx.” 
We venture here to differ from the author, holding, 
with Grote, that the pike of the phalangite was 
twenty-one feet long. 

The Mutiny Act, which first gave legal sanction 
to a standing army, was passed in consequence of 
a mutiny in the Ist Royal (Scots) Regiment in 
1668. This regiment had, twenty years before, 
been in the service of the King of France as 
Le Régiment Ecossais de Douglas, its colonel 
being Lord George Douglas. 

In September of the same year, the king held a 
review of the Guards in Hyde Park. Even then 
there was a fog, which the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
who was present, attributed “‘to the smoke of the 
mineral coal from Scotland.” 

“On 30 April, 1670, the effigies of George, late 
Duke of Albemarle, were received at the west 
door of the Abbey of Westminster by the dean, 
prebends, and the whole quire in their copes and 
formalities.”— London Gazette. 

Among the numerous notanda which strike the 
eye, we would point out the permission granted 
by William IV. for the private retention of the 
third (green) colour flown by the 2nd Queen’s 
from the formation of the regiment in 1662 to 1750. 
An interesting relic is preserved in the 5th 
Fusiliers—-the snuff-box presented by Prince Fer- 
dinand of Brunswick to Colonel Marlow on the 
battle-field of Wilhelmsthal. This regiment, on 
the occasion of the reduction of the Island of St. 
Lucia, obtained the privilege of wearing a white 
plume—the feathers being, it was said, plucked 
from the caps of the French Grenadiers. The 
date of the introduction of trousers into the 
British army, about which there has been much 
correspondence in “N. & Q.,” is settled by 
the General Order, June 18, 1823, printed on 
p. 451. A foot-note to p. 599, mentions a valu- 
able contribution to the history of the seizure of 
James IT. at Faversham. found among the papers 
of the late Sir J. Knatchbull in 1848, as having 
been printed in “N. & Q.,” 3° S. vi. 1, 21, 41, 
$1, 121. 

We unwillingly lay down the work of which we 
have given a necessarily imperfect description. 
Abounding in soldier folk-lore, it is yet refresh- 
ingly free from the Dryasdust element, and 
we would gladly linger over its pleasant pages. 


The plates, though fewer and less elaborate | 


| 
| make is, that in any future edition a date should 
| be given at least at the head of each chapter : this 
jis the more necessary because not only is the 
history of the period specified on the title-page 
exhausted, but the accounts of the regiments 
raised during that period are often brought down 
almost to the present time. The chapter (iv.) above 
referred to, for instance, which commences with 
the abolition of the train-bands, far from pulling 
up at the sign of the Revolution, rushes on (like 
a famous captain of that ancient force) to finish at 
a distant and unexpected goal. In such a case, 
without a clue, one begins the following chapter 
rather at a disadvantage. 

It only remains to add that the volume, though 
vol. iii. to those who own its predecessors, is com- 
vlete in itself, and includes a comprehensive index. 


THE MAGDALEN MS. OF THE 
“IMITATION,” 1438. 
(Concluded from p. 204.) 

As to Dygoun’s special connexion with Magdalen 
I know nothing more than may be gleaned from 
the following extracts from MSS. in the College 
MSS. Room :— 

a. In MS. No. 77 (“Beatz Brigitte Revela- 
tionum libri duo”) there are the following words 
on the fly-leaf, which is now pasted down inside 
the cover of the book :— 

“ Tstum librum incompletum [the MS. actually breaks 
off abruptly | dederunt Johannes Dygoun rec!usus quintus 
de Shene et Johanna reclusa in ecclesia Sancti Botulphi 
London. extra Bysschopsgate recluso de Shene qui pro 
tempore fuerit : et si nullus fuerit ibi reclusus, tunc dant 
istum librum collegio sive aule Sancte Marie Magdalene 
prope portam orientalem Universitatis [sic] Oxon. in 
perpetuum ut sociorum ibidem commorancium precibus 
anime predictorum Johannis et Johanne commendentur 
et omnium fidelium defunctorum.” 

B. MS. No. 154 bears the arms of Henry, Earl 
of Rutland, on the cover (as do many other Mag- 
dalen MSS.), and is a commentary on the Epistle 
to the Galatians, by Th. Dockyng, a Friar Minor, a 
portion of whose commentary on the other Pauline 
epistles is in the Balliol Library. We find on 
the fly-leaf the name of John Dygoun and a note 
similar to that of No. 77, except that the gift is 
made, not to the future recluses of Shene, but 
“ Thome filio dicte recluse ad terminum vite sue 
| et cum compleverit cursum hujus vite dat [though 
| the subject is “Johannes et Johanna”] eundem 
| librum ad aulam sive collegium,” «.7. A. 

y. In MS. No. 177 (a commentary on the 
Pauline epistles by Aimo of Halberstadt) there is 
a similar note, the gift being made “ Thome Grene- 
wode filio ante dicte Johanne ad usum,” with 
remainder to Magdalen College. 
John Dygoun, then, was a priest and graduate 





than in the first two volumes, are happily chosen | of the University of Oxford, who became the fifth 
and well engraved. The only suggestion we would | recluse at Shene in June or July, 1435 (since he 
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was in the middle of the fourth year of his reclusion 
on Jan. 10, 1439, and in the ninth on Jan. 7, 1444). 
He was in some way connected with Magdalen 
College, to which he and Johanna (who was not 
his wife, as he was a priest, and as Thomas Grene- 
wode is expressly said to be her son and not his: 
she was perhaps his sister) left three valuable 
MSS. The date of their gift must be about 1460, 
as the “aula sive collegium” is spoken of. Now, 
Magdalen Hall was founded in 1448 and the 
College in 1458, and Dygoun’s expression would 
suit a time when the Hall had only recently be- 
come a College, on its removal to its present site 
at the east end of the University (Magdalen Hall, 
now Hertford College, is of much later origin, 
dating only from 1612).* 

Now, the manor of Shene is mentioned in the 
time of Henry I., and Edward III. and Anne of 
Bohemia are recorded to have died there. Henry V. 
rebuilt the royal pulace, and, as a propitiation for 
the murder of Richard II., founded there in 1414 
the Carthusian priory of Bethlehem. In 14l6a 
hermitage for a recluse was founded withia the 
monastery, and endowed with an annual rent of 
twenty marks, issuing out of the manors of Lewis- 
ham and Greenwich, the first chaplain or hermit of 
which was named John Kingston (Dugdale, Monas- 
ticon, vi. 29, refers for the name of Kingston to the 
register of Wainfleet, Bishop of Winchester and 
founder of Magdalen College; a curious coin- 
cidence, which may indicate some connexion be- 
tween the hermitage and Wainfleet, and account 
for the legacy of Dygoun to the bishop’s munificent 
foundation at Oxford). The hermitage is said by 
Dugdale to have been still standing at the time of 
the survey of 1650, and Evelyn mentions having 
seen, August 27, 1678, a “solitary cell” (7.¢., a cell 
for a solitary) of the priory. 

The connexion thus established between the 
Magdalen MS. and Shene is important in its 
bearing on the question of the authorship of the 
Imitation, for one of the numerous candidates for 
that honour is Walter Hilton, a monk of that very 
house. Mr. Kettlewell discusses this question 
(pp. 89-95), the evidence of Obadiah Walker 
(p. 92) being specially important. Now it is, to 
say the least of it, a very curious coincidence that 
one of the Lambeth MSS. is bound up with a work 
of Hilton’s and is apparently in the same hand- 
writing (Tablet, July 31, 1880), and that in the 
Magdalen MS. not only is the treatise immediately 
preceding the “ Musica Ecclesiastica” (“ De Spiri- 
tualibus Ascensionibus”) attributed by Pitseus 
(De Illustribus Anglie Scriptoribus) to Walter 
Hilton, but there is another tract by him (verso of 
fol. 144), “Incipit Epistola Magistri Walteri 





* Any further information as to John Dygoun, Johanna 
the “reclusa,” or Thomas Grenewode would be most 
gratefully received. 





Hilton de utilitate et prerogativis religionis et 
precipue ordinis Carthusiensis, quam quidem 
epistolam idem Walterus primo direxit cuidam 
venerabili baroni scaccarii domini regis ordinem 
Carthusiensem intrare disponenti nomenque ejus 
erat Adam Horsley,* qui et dictum ord. Carth. 
postea ingressus laudubiliter in eodem perseveravit.” 
It is written in two hinds, like the “ Musica 
Ecclesiastica.” Putting all this together, my im- 
pression is—I offer it merely as a conjecturet— 
that the MSS. entitled ‘‘ De Musica Ecclesiastica ”t 
represent the original English recension made by 
Walter Hilton of Shene, which was completed by 
the addition of the fourth book (which differs in 
many respects from the other three) by 4 Kempis 
in 1441; as his autograph Antwerp codex says, 
“ finitus et completus.” However, this is merely 
atheory of my own. Walter Hilton died on 
March 23-4, 1395 (Chevalier, Répertoire des 
Sources Historiques du Moyen Age). 

To sum up the importance of the Magdalen 
MS.: it has no name attached to it save that of 
the transcriber ; its history is known; and the 
precise date given at the end of book i. (Nov. 29, 
1438) makes it the earliest known MS. in England. 
Not only this, but it is three years earlier than the 
famous MS. of 1441, which is the first dated MS. 
certainly bearing the name of 4 Kempis; for the 
inscription in the Kirckheim MS, of 1425 is ina 
later hand and darker ink than the rest of the MS. 
(even Mr. Kettlewell is shaky, pp. 270-6), and 
Herr Wolfsgruber has discovered that the only 
name (and that in another handwriting) on the 
Gaesdonck MS. of 1425 (and 1427) is that of 
Thomas of Millingen, the copyist.§ 

The evidence, therefore, of the Magdalen MS. 
is strictly negative, in that it has not the name of 
the author, and goes far to prove that the treatise 
existed before the date of the copy made by 
Thomas 4 Kempis himself, and that presumably 


* Not mentioned in Foss’s Tabule Curiales. 

+ Bale (di/ustr. Maj. Brit. Summarium, 1559, . 569) 
says that Walter Hilton wrote a work “De Musica 
Ecclesiastica,” of which the first book began “ Qui 
sequitur me non ambulat”—the opening words of the 
Imitation. 

t A letter written by Charles Hutton to an unknown 
correspondent, dated Dec, 2, 1706, and printed by Mr. 
Kettlewell (p. 91), says that the congress of learned 
men which met in Paris in 1671-4 to settle the question 
of the authorship of the Jmitation declared “that the 
title of the book now stiled De Jmitatione Christi was in 
all the most ancient MSS. entitled ‘ De Musica Ecclesias- 
tica,’ and the new title, taken from the initial words 
thereof, ‘ Qui sequitur me non ambulat in tenebris,’ is of 
a much later date.” It may be remarked here that the 
Magdalen MS. agrees with the two in the Bodleian in 
reading “tibi” for “sibi” in i. 3 (3)—-‘ quanto magis 
tibi unitus "—a reading which gives a better sense than 
the comparatively unmeaning “ sibi” of the usual text. 

§ See, on both these MSS., Wolfegruber, Giovanni 
Gersen: sein Leben u, sein Werk de Imitatione Christi, 
pp. 68-9 (Augsburg, 25880). 
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4 Kempis was the copyist, just as John Dygoun 
had been three years earlier. 

It may be noted, in conclusion, that the Mag- 
dalen Library possesses two early printed editions 
of the Imitation. One is said by Panzer (ed. 1793, 
i. 519) to have been printed at Louvain by John 
of Westphalia in 1473 ;* it attributes the author- 
ship of the book to John Gerson, the Chancellor 
of the University of Paris. The other was printed 
by Jodocus Badius Ascensius at Paris in 1523 ; 
the author is “Thomas 4 Campis cognomento 
Malleolus.” It is peculiar from the first and second 
books (not the second and third, as stated in the 
title) being printed as one; the fourth book is 
printed under a second and separate title, “ De 
Sacramento Altaris liber unus, qui quartus habe- 
batur De Imitatione Christi.” 

W. A. B. Cooxiper. 

Magdalen College, Oxford. 


“HAD RATHER GO” AND LIKE, OR 
SEEMINGLY LIKE, IDIOMS, 

In the New York Nation of Nov. 4, 1880, is a 
letter of mine, precursory of a fuller treatment of 
the point therein handled, in which some of these 
idioms are briefly explained. I have shown that 
the adjective rather having once signified “ pre- 
ferable,” “ better,” &c., “I had rather go,” in the 
intention of its earlier users, was equivalent, as 
was the older “I had lever go,” to “I should 
deem going more eligible”; the had, factitive, 
being there indefinite as to tense. 

Opening a work which has lately reached me, 
Every-day English, by Mr. Richard Grant White, 
I find sixteen pages of it mainly devoted to the 
style of expression specially referred to above. 

Of anything new regarding it, I cannot find that 
Mr. White contributes a single idea; and it could 
not be otherwise, seeing that he mistakes the sense of 
its had, and the part of speech of its rather. “‘I had 
rather be” he designates as “incongruous, and at 
variance with reason.” Mr. White goes on to say : 
“The incongruity of ‘I had rather be’ &c., is that 
of the combination of the sign of past time with 
that of present time,—had be,” and so on, for it is 
needless to quote more. 

Phrases like those contemplated by my heading 
were, Mr. White asserts, “doubted and shunned 
by the Elizabethan writers, who generally avoided 
what their fine intuitions of speech taught them 
was not a clear and forcible expression, and used, 
instead of it [namely, “I had”], ‘I were, ‘ you 
were,” &c. This, from one who has edited Shake- 
speare, ought to be not a little strange. Has Mr. 
White forgotten the poet’s “I had rather be a 
kitten,” and numerous kindred instances? And 
has he counted up Shakespeare’s locutions on the 





* A. de Backer (Essai Bibliographique sur le Livre 
De U Imitation,” Liege, 1864) dates it in 1486, 





model of “I had as lief be a Brownist”? Ben 
Jonson, in his plays dated before 1603, offers 
several corresponding examples; and I notice 
others—doubtless multipliable a thousandfold if 
one looked narrowly into the Elizabethan writers 
—in some two score of Shakespeare’s contem- 
poraries or immediate predecessors. 

In connexion with his assertion that idioms of 
the class under consideration were “doubted and 
shunned by the Elizabethan writers,” Mr. White 
cites with approval, and with the implication that 
they are “clear and forcible,” sundry passages on 
the type of, and including, Shakespeare’s “ she were 
better a dream.” Apparently Mr. White is not 
aware that this is a gross perversion of old Eng- 
lish, for such is its true character. The archaic 
and undepraved form of the clause just adduced 
would have been “her were better love a dream,” 
in which her is a dative. And so our “should he 
like” was preceded by “should him like” and 
“should it like him”; and “he pleases,” by “ it 
pleases him,” &c. I here simply repeat what is 
perfectly commonplace to all schoolboys. Shake- 
speare’s “he had better starve,” though its “ had 
better” is not parallel to “had rather,” is not a 
whit worse, viewed analogically, than his “ she 
were better love a dream,” in which we have a 
species of construction which deserved to die out, 
and which ultimately did die out. 

Rejecting “ had better,” notwithstanding that it 
has long been sanctioned by the best writers, Mr. 
White stands quite by himself in his notion with 
respect to the proper substitute for it in some 
cases. On the sentence, “It appears with slight 
variations, slight indeed, but yet which would 
better have been avoided,” taken from Archbishop 
Trench, he ventures the comment : “The prelate 
should have written, ‘but which yet might better 
have been avoided’”; an alteration vastly for the 
worse, save as to the position of “yet.” In several 
sentences of his own Mr. White likewise uses 
might so as to outrage all idiom. Here is one, 
from p. 187 :—“A man who could not do that 
might better give up learning anything,” &c. 
Never yet has this been, and few can hope that 
it ever will become, English. 

If “had as lief” be as bad as Mr. White holds 
it to be, how can he say, as he does at p. 499, that 
in “I would as readily do it,” proposed in lieu of 
“T had as lief do it,” “the amendment for 
elegance’ sake enfeebles the sentence”? Or does 
vigour atone, in his estimation, for bad grammar, 
or for what he takes to be such ? 

Mr. White tells us, with reference to collocations 
like “had need be early begun,” that “ those who 
most affect the use of had in such constructions 
would say that it ‘had ought to be begun early,’ 
unless, indeed, they were of the opinion that it 
did not need such early attention, when they 
would probably say that it ‘hadn’t oughter.’” 
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“Tt may be questioned,” he adds, “ whether there | to which reference is made in to-day’s Times, be allowed 


is any more reasonable ground of defence of 
* hadn’t ought to be’ than there is of ‘had rather 
be’ and ‘ had better be,’ of which it is the worthy, 
if not the legitimate, offspring.” 

In passing, “ hadn’t ought” would in no case 
have been defensible, unless ought had been a verb 
like run, with its past participle and infinitive of 
one form. Our loss of the old mowe, “ be able,” 
is to be deplored ; and it is incontestably a defect 
in our language that ought—which is no longer 
felt to be the preterite of owe—is not other than a 
defective verb. Beyond dispute it would have 
been a real gain to English if the instinct which 
the vulgar show in their management of ought, 
and especially in their “didn’t ought,” had been 
leferred to by the learned. Bishop Pecock in- 
trepidly bases a past tense on ought. His spelling 
modernized, and his “oughtiden” shorn of its 
plural termination, he writes,—“Those three 
said persons oughted to be slain,” instead of the 
anomalous “ought to have been slain.” In modern 
Hindi chdhiye has been done by much as ought 
is treated by the uneducated: but I must spare 
details. 

To return to “had need be early begun,” can 
it be that Mr. White seriously ranks it, as lacking 
respectability, with “ had ought to be begun early” 
and “hadn’t oughter”? It should be remembered 
that phrases like Shakespeare’s “we had need 
pray” have been used uninterruptedly, by leaders 
in literature, from Henry VIII.’s days to our own. 
Cowper, Southey, Prof. De Morgan, George Eliot, 
and a host more of excellent modern writers might 
be vouched for them. 

Need being, as a neuter verb, one after which, in 
regimen, to may often be foregone, it is not singular 
that the nominal verb “had need ”—where @ is 
idiomatically omitted, just as it is in “ make men- 
tion”—should in like manner dispense with the 
sign of the infinitive. All that, over and besides 
this, is peculiar about “had need ” consists in its 
had, which, precisely as in had rather, is aoristic. 

Firzepwarp Hatt. 

P.S.—Can any of your readers add to my infor- 
mation touching the adjective rather, meaning 
“‘ preferable”? The chief authorities for it which 
I know of at present are an anonymous hymn 
dated before 1430, Bishop Pecock, Lord Berners, 
and Pepys. 


ASHBURNHAM HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 
The following letters, which have appeared in 
the Times within the last fortnight, should find a 
place in the columns of “N.& Q.” _—i«E. G.. S.. 
(The Tim es, March 9.) 


WestmInsTER ABBEY, 
To the Editor of the Times. 





Sir,— Will you allow me to say that, should the transfer 
of Chapter property [Ashburnham House] to the school, | 


to take effect, a very grievous injury will be inflicted on 
the Abbey, as well from an architectural as from an 
historic point of view ! 

The simple truth of the whole matter is that, at the 
time of the passing of the Public Schools Act, not only 
was the property in question appropriated prospectively 
to the school, against the earnest remonstrances of Dean 
Stanley and his brethren in the Chapter, but the clause 
80 appropriating it was actually in the first instance 
embodied in the Bill without the slightest knowledge on 
their part that there was any intention to propose such 
a clause. 

I hope, therefore, you will allow me to plead, through 
your columns, that at least the Dean and Chapter should 
be allowed to state their reasons for a reconsideration of 
the whole matter before so disastrous a step is taken, 
fatal alike to the Abbey and the school, as that which 
would involve an encroachment on the already too 
limited space that bounds the south side of the church, 
where opening out, and not modern buildings straining 
after “a noble architectural effect,” is the one desi- 
deratum. I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

March 5. Y. C. 

(The Times, March 11.) 

Sir,—May I be permitted to strengthen the remon- 
strance of “ Y. C. E.” against the proposed transference 
to the governing body of Westminster School of the 
canonical house lately rendered vacant by the death of 
Lord John Thynne and the adjacent houses by remind- 
ing you that not only will the erection of new school 
buildings on the south side of the Abbey, overcrowning 
the venerable cloisters and encroaching on the site of 
the ancient monastic refectory, ruin the majestic view of 
the church from that side and inflict a grievous injury 
on the whole group of buildings, but that it must also 
result in the sweeping away of one of the most beautiful 
and interesting mansions in London, Ashburnham House? 
This was erected by Inigo Jones for one of the Ash- 
burnham family in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, and still preserves its lovely pillared staircase 
and stately apartments, worthy monuments of the genius 
of the first great classical architect England produced. 

This is no place to speak of the historic memories 
clusftring round this house—the fire in the Cottonian 
Library, once preserved here; Bentley's rescue of the 
Codex Alexandrinus in flowing wig and dressing-gown, 
so graphically described by Freind; Dr. Andrew Bell, 
the originator of the once notorious Madras system of 
education; and Dean Milman, who successively occupied 
it as their Prebendal house. I would now plead for its 
retention simply as an architectural example of priceless 
value and of exquisite beauty, which it would be an act 
of the purest vandalism to destroy. The works of Inigo 
Jones are surely not too common among us. 

I am, faithfully yours, 
Epmunp VENABLES, 
The Precentory, Lincoln, March 9. 


(The Times, March 14.) 

Srr,—I am anxious to state, on behalf of the Chapter 
of Westminster, in reference to several letters that have 
appeared in your columns, that they are fully aware of 
the injury inflicted on Westminster Abbey by the Act of 
1868, passed, in the first instance, without their know- 
ledge and consent. They are at present engaged in 
ascertaining their legal rights on the various questions 
raised, and they reserve till then a full statement of their 
case, which shall be made with a view to the best in- 
terests alike of the Abbey and the school. 

They are persuaded that the Governing Body of 
Westminster School, with whom rests the decision, will 
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e open to every reasonable argument against the de- 
truction of a monument so historical as the house 
which your correspondents truly describe as one of the 
few relics of the genius of Inigo Jones, and against the 
appropriation of the site of the ancient Refectory, which 
furnishes the only opportunity available to the Chapter 
for carrying out the national purposes of the institution 


intrusted to their charge. I am, Xc., 
A. P. STANLEY. 


Deanery, Westminster, March 12. 


Lorp BraconsFigtp AND “ Expymion.”—The 
accusations of plagiarism so freely brought by some 
of the society papers against Lord Beaconsfield, 
because he purposely transplanted some phrases of 
George Smythe into Endymion more surely to fix 
who is intended by Waldershare, betray ignorance 
on the part of these critics of a calculated design 
on Lord Beaconsfield’s part. So, also, when 
the author of Tancred is accused of borrowing 
Job Thornberry from Thackeray. This recalls 
Thackeray’s delicious banter on this sort of dis- 
covery when Phillips charged the author of The 
Kickleburys on the Rhine with writing an opuscule 
to pay his Christmas bills, “The sly rogue, there is 
no keeping anythingfrom him.” As if Lord Beacons- 
field, or any reader of English literature, was not 
alive to the fact of the transplantation of Colman’s 
Job Thornberry into a character in Endymion ; 
or as if a candid critic could fail to see that the 
author wished in this way to convey a key to the 
character of the man, or perhaps to show that 
Radicalism was, is, and ever will be, found in 
human nature as long as there is anything to cut 
down. 

It is, however, worth noting in “N. & Q.” that 
the literary men of our time have almost unani- 
mously and persistently attacked Lord Beacons- 
field. In a new Curiosities of Literature it will 
be one of the curiosities that though out of their 
number there rose one, unaided by fortune, friends, 
or family, into the front rank of politicians and 
writers by the sheer force of genius and resolution, 
yet his fellow literary men turned their backs on 
him, sneered at him as Codlingsby, or attacked 
him as Carlyle did. Probably no literary man of 
eminence has been so severely handled for his 
political opinions, even more than for his literary 
productions, by literary men. What is the key to 
this bitterness? It strikes one as ungenerous, 
and I cannot help thinking will be so viewed by 
posterity when Beaconsfield will be criticized as 
we now criticize Bolingbroke; and it will then be 
a puzzle why of all classes the literary class should 
have been foremost in damaging the reputation of 
one who rose out of their order to such eminence, 
and so conferred lustre on English letters and 
literary men. G. B. 

Upton Park, Slough. 


A Bistioruite’s Grigvance.—I venture to lay 
before the readers of “ N. & Q.” the fact that I am 





collecting the works of several deceased authors, 
amongst them those of the late Charles Dickens ; 
that a huge grievance exists for me, militating 
against my endeavours, by the prohibitory prices 
demanded for copies of his early efforts in plays, 
pamphlets, &c. Take, for instance, Sunday under 
Three Heads, published in 1836, and probably 
issued at two or three shillings ; my bookseller tells 
me that a copy of this work will now realize 2/. 5s.! 
Could not some enterprising publisher obtain per- 
mission to republish it? I am certain he would 
find it a lucrative undertaking, considering the 
demand that exists for it. Mr. Elliot Stock has 
published during the last few years some admir- 
able reprints of old and scarce works, and I do 
not hear that the value of the original copies has 
in any way deteriorated by their reproduction. I 
hope my remarks may elicit suggestions from other 
readers of “N. & Q.” Epwarp C, Davies. 
Junior Garrick Club. 


Horrocks tHe Astronomer.—“ There is no 
positive evidence in support of the tradition that 
Horrocks was born in 1619. The fact that he was 
in orders and held a curacy in 1639 throws a 
doubt upon his age, as men are not ordained at 
twenty.” 

The above is a note—at p. 7 of the Edinburgh 
Review for July, 1880—in an article on “The 
English Precursors of Newton.” The writer of 
the article, or of the note, has made a mistake. 
“ Men are not ordained at twenty.” By the rule 
of the Church they must be “ twenty-three years 
of age” (see the preface to the Ordinal) ; but 
formerly men were ordained deacons at an earlier 
age. 

“Bishop Wren suggested the rubric should be, ‘ It is 
also required that every man who is to be consecrated 
unto the order of a bishop be fully thirty years of age. 
And every man who is to be admitted to be a priest to 
be full four and twenty years old. And none shall be 
admitted to be a deacon except he be twenty and one 
years of age at the least.’ ’’—Bishop Jacobson’s Frag- 
mentary Illustrations, p. 103. 

A note adds that Bp. W. Bull was on one and 
the same day ordained deacon and priest at the 
age of twenty-one. N. D. 


How tone witt A Corris BREASTPLATE LAST / 
—This cutting, from the Belfast News-Letter, 
Feb, 26, 1881, is, I think, worthy of note :— 

** A dispute having arisen about an interment in St. 
Mark's Churchyard, Armagh, the grave was opened this 
week, and the breastplate on the coffin, interred fifteen 
years ago, was found legible and complete. The soil 
was a heavy clay.. The general opinion is that such 
plates are effaced in a few years, but this exploration 
proves the reverse.” 

ABRBA, 


Curious Personat Names of the present day, 
some of which sound singularly appropriate : 
Howjego (pron. How d’ ye go), a London railway 
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booking clerk ; Gethercole (pron. Get her coal), a 
laundress ; Purches, a Fulham marine dealer ; 
Iremonger, a School Board visitor in Lambeth ; 
Starling Lark and Lily Green appear on the 
attendance list of a certain South London school. 
Lastly, we hear, on the faith of a New York 
paper, that a baby found in Chicago the other day 
was brought to a police-court and there christened 
Endymion. ALPHONSE EsrTocuet. 
Peckham. 


Tae Otpest Woman 1n America.—The fol- 
lowing cutting from the Lady’s Pictorial of 
March 5 is worth preserving in “ N. & (.”:— 

“The oldest woman in America is just dead, at the 
age of 126. She was a coloured person, named Sarah 

larke, and had spent a large portion of her life in 
slavery. She had two children before the war of inde- 
pendence, and at the time of her death was living in the 
iouse Of a great-grandson.” 

ANON. 


Rueries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
yn family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
nswers may be addressed to them direct. 





Tae Lorps WentTwortTH NETTLESTED.— 
In connexion with this family another difficulty 
occurs, which I here present for solution. First I 
will give extracts from the Toddington registers :— 

“1664, March 7. Honoratissimus D.D. Thomas Baro’ 
Wentworth, prenobilis virj Thome Comitis cleuiz filius 
solemniter sepultus erat (in crypta) p. R. Kearsley. 
Cubicularius et conciliarius serenissimo regi Carolo 
secundo. 

“October the vi, 1643. The son of Thomas Went- 
worth late bured the xvi of October. 

“1643, Oct. 6 (or 16). Thomas Wentworth Esquiere 
son to the erle of cleefeland buryed.” 

There is only one entry intervening between 
these last two, and following the last entry is a 
pencil note as follows :—“ Right Hon. Thom. L. 
Wentworth, K.B., and heir app. to Thos. Earl of 
Cleveland.” Among the copies of coffin-plate in- 
scriptions in the register is the following :— 

1643. Here lieth the body of the Right Honourable 
Thomas Lord Wentworth, Knight of the Bath, son and 
Heir Apparent to Thomas Eari of Cleveland. He was 
in his lifetime Colonel of His Mujesty’s Guards—King 
Charles the second (sic) and Gentleman of his said 
Majesty's Bedchamber, and one of his Majesty's most 
honorable Privie Council, 6th Octr,” 

Now it is well known that Thomas, Earl of 
Cleveland, had by his first wife, Anne, daughter 
of Sir John Crofts, Knt., a son Thomas, summoned 
vit? patris in 1640, as Baron Wentworth 
Nettlested, who had by his wife, Philadelphia, 
daughter of Sir Ferdinando Carey, Knt., an only 
child, the celebrated Henrietta Maria. 
the death of his first wife, Thomas, Earl of Cleve- 
land, married Luey, daughter of Sir John Went- 
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worth of Gosfield, and by her had a daughter, 
Catherine, who married in 1651 William Spencer, 
of Cople, co. Bedford, Esq. Now in the above 
extracts mention is made of two distinct persons, 
each named Thomas. The presumption is that 
the one who died in 1643 was the son by the first 
wife, Anne, for in the Toddington reyisters is this 
entry :—“ 1612, Feb. 2. Thomas Wentworth, the 
sonne of Thomas, Lord Wentworth was baptized.” 
The question then arises, Which wife was the 
mother of the Thomas who died in 1664? The 
baptism of the other Thomas does not appear in 
the above registers. It is possible that this 
Thomas was by the second wife, Lucy; but I should 
be glad to have this view confirmed, and also to 
learn the date of the marriage of Thomas, Baron 
Wentworth with Philadelphia Carey, and the date 
of the baptism of their daughter, Henrietta Maria. 
The copies of the inscriptions on the coffins appear 


to have been very carelessly taken ; they have, I 
believe, appeared in print in the T'opographer, iii. 
62, 63, as Col. Chester informs me ; but I have not 


a copy of that work to refer to. If they are not 
more correctly copied there than in the transcripts 
I have cited, it would be well if the vault could be 
reopened and correct copies taken. 

In turning over the pages of one of Coleman’s 
catalogues, No. cxl., I note that article 42 is 
described as the original will of Thomas, Earl of 
Cleveland, 4 pp. fo., dated 1640. A perusal of 
this might perhaps throw some light on the above 
question. I should be extremely obliged if the 
purchaser would kindly communicate with me. 

Fr. A. BLaybes. 


Tilsworth, Leighton Buzzard. 


“Vescus” 1x Georaics III. 175.—The Times, 

in a leading article which appeared on Jan. 31, 
mentions salicylic acid as a specific for cattle 
plague, and remarks that— 
“Tf the substance is extracted from the willow, then we 
have to thank Virgil for the hint. He laid it down asa 
matter of course that cows should be supplied with 
tender willow twigs among other fodder. Whether he 
meant this simply as food, or in regard to its medicinal 
qualities depends on the exact sense of an epithet (vescas) 
about which Latin scholars do not seem to be agreed. 
The word means ‘eatable’ in a certain sense.” 

I wish to know whether there is any authority 
for vescus being used in the sense of “eatable.” 
Latin scholars, such as Heyne, Vossius, Diderlein, 
Forbiger, Conington, Vanicek, seem to be agreed 
that vescus—=“ tenuis, exiguus.” So also the Latin 
Dictionary which has lately issued from the 
Clarendon Press, a new edition of Andrews, 
litors Lewis and Short. A. L. Maynew. 
Oxford. 


Kine Georece II.’s Visir to Marcate.—His 


Soon after | Majesty once landed here in the middle of the 


night, on some crazy steps—which have lately dis- 
appeared—and was taken to a house, still stand- 
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ing, in King Street, to sleep. Local tradition | 
further states that an old lady preceded him with 
a tallow candle in « lantern, and said at the 
corner, “ Oh, please, Mr. King, mind the puddle.” 
King Street remains almost in statu quo, and 
there is no want of puddles. But a Quaker, 
named Beale, made the town prosperous by in- 
creasing the facilities for bathing; and the | 
doctors have helped it on, for one of the most 
eminent of living physicians is said to have 
declared that the two most healthy places in the 
world are Margate and Hampstead Heath. 

Is there any record of King George’s visit, to 
which brief reference is made above? King 
William IIT. had frequently been there ; and in 
the library of the House of Lords there is a MS. 
account in French of his landing, Oct. 30, 1691, 
at “un méchant village nomme Margette.” 

Abuba. 


Sr. Etuo’s Licnt.—The name St. Elmo is said 
by Paul Lacroix to be a corruption of “ Héléne, 
mére de Castor et Pollux”; but this derivation 
(apart from the fact that Helena is usually regarded 
as the sister of Pollux) hardly seems to me a likely 
one. Moreover, the lights are usually called 
Castor and Pollux, from the flames of fire which 
played round the heads of “the great twin- 
brethren” during the Argonautic expedition. I do 
not know whether St. Elmo has a place in the 
Roman calendar, but should be glad of any in- 
formation on the subject. James Hoorer. 

3, Claude Villas, Denmark Hill, 


CuatLpren’s Minps A Sueet or Waite Parer. 
—It is » saying attributed to Lord Palmerston, 
that children come into the world with minds like 
sheets of white paper, and that we are responsible 
for what is written upon them afterwards. Can 
any reader of “N. & Q.” give me the “local 
habitation” of this remark? It is not original in 
Lord Palmerston; for Locke, at the close of his 
Thoughts concerning Education, writes : “ Whom 
being then very little, I considered only as white 
Paper, or Wax, to be moulded and fashioned as 
one pleases.” In Hare’s (uesses at Truth it is 
neatly retorted upon these deniers of the ¢povnpa 
ewapxos, that there is some ground for saying that 
children’s minds are like white paper, for the 
strongest impressions they receive are black ones, 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


A Wirticism vpon Caarrty.—In Mr. Over- 





ton’s William Law, Nonjuror and Mystic (reviewed 
in last week’s “ N. & Q.”), allusion is made to “a| 
rather flippant but very forcible expression of a | 
writer of our own day,” viz., that the poor are 
regarded as a sort of “spiritual plate-powder for | 
polishing up our own souls.” Who is the writer | 
referred to ? Cc. C. M. | 


“ Martin or Martin Date.”—-I should be glad 
if any of your readers could suppiy me with the 
words of a ballad entitled (I believe) as above. It 
describes how the hero joined Lord Lonsdale in 
the Highlands in 1745 and marched into Penrith 
and it appeared in an annual in either 1850 or 
185i. Xr. 


A Storine Cavrcu Fioor.—When restoring « 
church in Bedfordshire some few years ago, I 
found the floor of the nave and aisles sloped about 


| three feet upwards from the west doorway towards 


the chancel arch. Can you tell me of any known 
or suggested reason for this singular feature ? 
J. G. BR. 

A Hieroctyrnic Biste.—So long ago as in 
“N. & Q.,” 2°4 §. ii. 89, a question was asked 
respecting this singular little book, which I cannot 
find ever to have been answered, viz., “ What is 
known of its authorship?” The copy to which 
the querist referred was the fourth edition, with 
additions and improvements, printed in Dublin 
1789. My own has unfortunately lost its title- 
page, but very little else, though it is sorely 
dilapidated. It contains 136 pages 12mo., and 
was printed by R. Bassam, No. 53, St. John 
Street, Smithfield. The very numerous woodcuts 
are really not badly executed, though some of 
them are sufficiently quaint and absurd. I de 
not see it mentioned in any of the ordinary cata 
logues, and should be glad of any information 
about it. C. W. Bixncuam. 


Rev. Epmunp Brookes, Yorksnire.—Can 
“N. & Q.” give me information respecting “ Ed- 
mund Brookes, clerke,” born in Bolton-le-Moors, 
Lancashire, in 1610-11, and believed to have held 
a living in Yorkshire about the middle of the 
seventeenth century? <A daughter of his was the 
wife of George Eskricke, of Howden, East York- 
shire. ticn, ASHWORTH. 


REFERENCES WaNTED.—1. Where does Locke 
say that “ Bread or tobacco may be neglected, but 
reason at first recommends their trial, and custom 
makes them pleasant”? 2. In which of his works 
did the late Lord Lytton put the following sen- 
tence (or words to the same effect) in the mouth of 
one of his characters : “The man who has a pipe 
in his mouth thinks like a philosopher and acts like 
a good Samaritan ” ? Ss. F. R. B. 


A Freer Marriace.—From The Epistolary 
Correspondence of Sir Richard Steele, 1787, vol. ii. 
P. 456, I derive'the following piece of information. 

n 1705 Mary Thompson, with the assistance of 
the celebrated Mrs. Manley, instituted a suit in 
Doctors’ Commons for dower as widow of Peter 
Pheasant, Esq., of Upwood, co. Huntingdon, de- 
ceased. Edmund Smith, a prisoner in the Fleet, 
forged a marriage entry in the register of the church 
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in Aldersgate Street. “The parson fixed on was 
Dr. Cleurr, who appears, ‘om the evidence, to 
have been a low and scanlous priest, and it was 
believed the man who mtied in the Fleet.” Can 
any of your corresponc nts inform me where I can 
read “ the evidence ”#lluded to? 
G, STEINMAN STEINMAN, 
Sundridge. 


Tae Surna2e Izarv.—This surname has been 
very frequer in Brighton during the present 
century. What is its origin? It sounds like a 
Hebrew rame. Lower states, in his Patronymica 
Britanvica, that he could not explain the deriva- 
tion eé it. Freperick E, Sawyer. 

Bnghton. 


THE REVENUE INCREASING BY “LEAPS AND 
pounDs.”—In the course of an interesting lecture 
on rhetoric, at which I was present, the late Prof. 
Dallin, of Oxford, mentioned that he had by 
accident discovered in Homer the phrase applied 
by an eminent Chancellor of the Exchequer, some 
years ago, to the development of the revenue of 
this country, viz., that it had increased by “ leaps 
and bounds.” Will some one kindly direct me to 
the passage ? Priam. 


Tae Strate or Parties In ENGLAND IN 1688. 
—Can any of your readers give me ahy information 
as to the state of parties in England in 1688? The 
generally received opinion is that Whig principles 
almost universally prevailed throughout the king- 
dom, and that the Revolution, if not caused, was 
greatly facilitated thereby. No direct authority, 
however, can be advanced for this proposition. A 
reference to local records or county histories in the 
various districts might clear up the point. 

C. R. F. 

[ We do not know whether our correspondent bas con- 
sulted the following works, which would no doubt help 
him in forming a judgment as to the correctness of the 
received opinion: Savile Correspondence, temp. Jac. II.; 
Journal of Dr. Rowland Davies, 1689-90; The Shrews- 
bury Correspondence, 1689-1718; Correspondence and 
Diaries of the Earls of Clarendon and Rochester, 1687-90; 
Memoirs touching the Revolution, by the Earl of Balcarres, 
1688-90.] 


Samvuet Nasss, Vicar or Dorxinc. —Can 
“N.& Q.” tell me anything about “Samuel Nabbs, 
who was ejected from Dorking in Surrey ; and, after 
hisejectment, lived in the neighbourhood of London, 
where he died very old and infirm” (Calamy in 
Noncon. Memorial)? His name occurs in the 

Xegister of Hanmer, co. Flint, as having been 
minister there before Richard Steel, and, there- 
fore, about the year 1650. M. H. L. 


Rev. N. Posrcatz.—In the Lamp, vol. vii. 
p. 658, the above is said to have been a member 
of the Jesuit Order. Can any of your Roman 
Catholic readers tell me on what authority this 





statement rests? I ask, because I am told that 
there is existing, with a slight interruption, an 
authentic register of the secular clergy of York- 
shire from 1660 to the present time. In that 
register Nicolas Postgate’s name occurs as a 
registered Brother of the Secular Clergy Bene- 
volent Society, to which members of religious 
orders were not admissible, they being otherwise 
provided for. E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N,W. 


Ev1zaBETH OF BonemiaA.—A short time ago I 
saw it stated (I think in a daily paper) that every 
sovereign at this moment reigning in Europe is 
lineally descended from Elizabeth of Bohemia. Is 
this assertion correct ? YRAM. 


Dounenitts in Caurcnes.—In the church- 
wardens’ accounts of St. Clement’s, Sandwich, 
I find, under date October, 1668, the following 
remarkable entry :— 

“Item for paide John Cater the Clarke for cleaneing 

away the dunghills out of the Church & for broomes. 
00: 01 : 00.” 
Can any one explain such an entry? Are there 
any similar memoranda in other parishes? Surely 
it cannot be a relic of Cromwell’s fancy for stabling 
horses in churches. GRAHAM SANDBERG. 

Sandwich. 


EARTHQUAKES WITHIN THE LAST TEN YEARS. 
—Some of your correspondents can, no doubt, tell 
me how many earthquakes have taken place 
within the last ten years, and where, and if the 
shocks were violent or mild. LYVEDEN. 

Laundimer House, Oundle. 


AvtTnors oF Quotations WANTED.— 
“On such a night the ghost c° Hector drew 
The curtains round old Priam’s bed and told him 
Troy was taken.” D, W. C. 
“ Quas in lucem protulit 
Sole radiantior Luna.” M. N. S. 
“ Returning to his country, found his native village 
burning.” Joun THOMPSON. 


Replies. 


“LEGENDA AUREA.” 
(6™ §, iii, 148, 177.) 

The first edition was probably issued about 1470), 
and a copy bearing that date is described by Debure 
in his Bibliographie Instructive as being in the 
library of M. Gaignat. A more careful inspection 
of his book proved that this date was falsified, 
and that its true date was M.cccc.LXxXI., from 
which the last two numerals had been erased. 
Brunet in his latest edition records, after Panzer, 
an edition of 1474, “Sans lieu d’impression,” but 
he gives no edition at Nuremberg till that of 
Sensenschmidt and Frisner of 1476. Evidence 
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has not yet been forthcoming to determine the 
priority of the several undated editions, which 
were printed by Zainer at Ulm and Augsburg ; 
by Berthold at Basle; and by Chrancz, Gering, 
and Friburger at Paris, this last being described 
by the author of the supplement to Brunet as one 
of the earliest works printed in that city. As this 
work of J. de Voragine is one of great and of in- 
creasing interest, a full description of the edition 
with the date 1474 at Nuremberg would be very 
acceptable, and it is to be hoped that your corre- 
spondent H. P. may gratify your readers with it. 

Quétif and Echard, in their Scriptores Ordinis 
Predicatorum, Paris, 1719-21, give a list of all 
the editions and the MSS. of the Golden Legend 
which they were able to discover, with references 
to the libraries in which they then were. 

W. E. Bucktey. 

I beg to refer your correspondents to “ N, & Q.,” 
6" S. i. 315, 485, and then call attention to the 
three English editions of this work, viz. the edition 
of the year 1483, published at Westminster, fol., 
by W. Caxton, the first English printer ; of 1498, 
by his successor, Wynkyn de Worde; and of 1527, 
professing to be a reprint of the one (1483) com- 
piled by Caxton from the original Latin ; copies of 
all of which are in the King’s Library at the 

sritish Museum. Several translations in French, 
it may be mentioned, were published at different 
periods ; the earliest at Lyons in 1476, folio, and 
the most recent at Paris in 1843, 2 vols. 8vo., by 
Gustave Brunet, the introduction to whose trans- 
lation is worthy of perusal. Cf. Echard et Quétif, 
Scriptores Ordinis Predicatorum. 

Wituiam Pratt. 

115, Piccadilly. 

| How do the above affect R. R.’s communication, since 
received !} 

Growiinc=Stow: to Growt=To Crawt? 
(6% S. ii. 164, 259).—I cannot agree with C. F. H. 
that in this case to growl is a “corrupt form” 
of to crawl. Corrupt forms, though probably 
usually made unconsciously, are not made lightly 
nor without some reason, the most general being 
that the corrupted word is shorter and easier to 
pronounce than the uncorrupted original. But 
between growl and crawl there is no difference in 
this respect. One is as easy to pronounce as the 
other, and their length is precisely the same. 
Besides, in “ N. & Q.,” 5 S. iii. 49, IT showed that 
the word crawler was used as well as growler. With 
regard to the respective civility of the drivers of 
hansoms and four-wheelers, my experience, as re- 
corded in “ N. & Q.,” 5 S. iii. 157, has been that 
the former are the more civil. They are, necessarily 
almost, smarter and more intelligent men, and, as 
they drive faster, they are more likely to get tips, 
and consequently less liable to grumble. But 
this is a matter of opinion. 








Mr. Davies's note’; yery valuable, and affords 
evidence that to growl .t one time had more or 
less the meaning of to awl, of which it may 
possibly still be a dialecti variation. In Halli- 
well I find to crowle=to +rymble or make a 
noise in the stomach ; whilst B.ijey has “ Crowling, 
the crying and fretting of the gies in cattle,” and 
Nares the same word in the same sense, only that 
he does not restrict it to cattle. 1% these cases, 
therefore, crowl is akin to growl in its ysual signi- 
fication of making a noise ; and in Sqmieson I 
find to crowl explained to craw/, with a «notation 
from Burns. If to growl=to crawl were found 
some two hundred years earlier than the die of 
the example given by Mr. Davies (1564 or 1542), 
I should be tempted to compare it with the 
French grouiller, in old French written also 
grouler (Littré) and grouller* (Cotgrave), which 
means (1) to move or stir ; (2) to make a noise, as 
the bowels; and (3) to swarm,t as mites in 
cheese ; but I do not think it likely that this verb 
was imported into English as late as the sixteenth 
century. I must hope, therefore, that an earlier 
example of to growl=—to crawl, will be found. 
To grovel also seems to be connected with to 
growl in this sense (see Webster, s.v.). 

But though to growl seems undoubtedly to have 
meant something very much like to crawl some 
three hundred years ago, I shall not believe that 
it was for this reason that four-wheelers within 
the last ten years have acquired the name of 
growlers, unless it can be shown that the verb to 
growl is still used in some county dialect in the 
sense of to crawl. Else I must suppose that 
the person who originated the term growler, as 
applied to four-wheeled cabs (and some one must 
have originated it), was acquainted with this old 
and apparently very raret meaning of to growl, and 
this I cannot do. The lady who wrote of “ growl- 
ing trains” was born, I believe. in Derbyshire, so 
perhaps in that county to growl may still=to 
crawl.§ For the present, therefore, I shall stick to 
my own derivation of growler, and believe that it 
originated in the temper of the cabmen rather 
than in their want of speed. F. CHANCE. 

* Cotgrave interprets it “ to moue, stirre, scrall, &c.,” 

but by to serail he merely means to stir (not to crawl, 
which he also has), for he so explains it in his Eng.-Fr. 
part. 
. + I am not quite clear whether to swarm always con- 
veys the idea of motion in the congregated multitudes ; 
if it does not, it is not the proper word here, as according 
to Littré, who explains growdler by fourmiller (in which 
there always is the idea of motion), growiler does imply 
movement even when used of ins: cts. - 

t I cannot find it in Stratmann, the Promptoriun 
Parvulorum, or any glossaries of Old English that I 
have by me. 

§ I have since seen this lady, and she assures me that 
she has never heard growling so used in Derbyshire. 
She does not know where she picked it up, and seems 
inclined to think that she borrowed it from growler. 
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Ropes Lytue’s Hote (6 §. ii. 429): Pickerine 
LyTHe (6 §. ii. 488 ; iii. 152).— While I cannot 
pretend to have run to earth the particular Robin 
who may have given his name to Robin Lythe’s 
Hole, I may yet offer J. L. some evidence both as 
to the existence of a Robert Lythe and as to the 
antiquity of Lythe both as a place-name and as 
a family name. It is earliest to be traced as a 
place-name. In the “Index Locorum” to Kirkby’s 
Inquest, Knights’ Fees, and Nomina Villarum 
for Yorkshire (Surtees Soc.), I find it under the 
following varying forms :— 

“Domesday Facsimile (1862), Lid, 15b, 84. Kirkby’s 
lny., Knights’ Fees. and Nom. Vill, Lieth, Lithe, Lyth, 
Lythe, 125, 129, 237, 328. Modern names, 6-in. Ord- 
nance Survey, Lythe, 20, 32.” 

At the time of the taking of Kirkby’s Inquest, 
13 Edw. I., Lythe was “de feodo Petri de Malo 
Lacu,” who greatly hindered the king’s bailiffs 
there, and in other vills of the same fee. 

Neurly a century after Kirkby’s Inquest, viz., 
in the year 1371, I am able for the first time to 
produce evidence of Lythe asa surname. In the 
Priory of Coldingham (Surtees Soc.), Inventories 
and Account Rolls, Account of Brother Robert de 
Walworth, 1370-1, I find “debet de claro xlviijs. 
ilijd., de quibus dedit Thome de Lyth nominato 
intirmo, iijs. iiijd., et sic debet clarius, xlvs. ob.” 

Again a hundred years pass away, and I find 
the will of Robert Lythe, a very near approach to 
J. L.’s Robin. The will, which is cited in Test. 
Ebor. (Surtees Soc.), iii. 199 n., is interesting 
enough, I think, from its bearing on the literary 
studies of the English clergy at the close of the 
fifteenth century, to be quoted here. It is dated 
Oct. 19, 1479 (Reg. Test. Capit., i. 349), “‘ Robertus 
Lythe, capellanus ad altare S. Stephani in eccl. 
Ebor. Sepel. in choro eccl. de Acom.” The 
testator bequeaths several books, notably the fol- 
lowing: “Speculum Christiani”; a “Portiphorium 
Novum vocatum Medulla Grammatice”; “j 
librum Grammatice”; “j librum vocatum Equi- 
nox”; and lastly, ‘*] Ympnariuam Notatum.” 

Whoever Robin Lythe of Robin Lythe’s Hole 
may have been, it is clear that his namesake, 
Robert Lythe, chaplain of the altar of St. Stephen 
in the church of York, was a student of grammar, 
and perhaps of astronomy, as well as of theology 
and church music. 

The name of Lythe does not occur, so far as I 
can see, in either of the Visitations of Yorkshire 
printed by the Surtees Society. Nor do I find it 
in the latest edition of Burke’s General Armory. 
It may, perhaps, fairly be concluded that the name 
was never widely spread, and that it did not attain 
to the dignity of heraldic nobility. 

C. H. E. Carmicnakt. 

In Ritson’s Ancient Songs and Ballads (ed. 
Hazlitt, 1877), pp. 72-4, will be found a ballad 
with the title “The Death of Robin Lyth,” and 
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the burden “ Robyn Lyth in grene wode bowndyn.’ 
Ritson says that he has been quite unsuccessful 
in ascertaining any particulars about the supposed 
hero of the ballad. But I wish to ask whether 
Ritson is not mistaken in supposing there is any 
connexion between the reputed pirate and the 
ballad. Here is the first verse :— 
“T herde a carpyng of a clerk, 
Al at yone wodes ende, 
Of gode Robyn and Gandelyn, 
Was ther non other thynge. 
Robyn Lyth in grene wode bowndyn.’ 
Does not this last line simply mean “ Robin lieth 
in the green wood bound”? ‘The name (?) Lyth 
occurs nowhere in the ballad except in the burden, 
and the hero is in every other instance called 
simply Robin. X1r. 
Jopocus Cruity, M.D. (2"¢ S. vii. 201; 6" S. 
iii. 87).—The date of Dr, Crull’s death has been 
a question before the readers of “N. & Q.” for 
twenty-two years. He was a native of Ham- 
burgh, and was created M.D. of Cambridge by 
royal mandate in 1681; was elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society Nov. 23, 1681; and was ad- 
mitted a Licentiate of the College of Physici ins 
Dec. 22, 1692. He published (1) The Ancient 
and Present State of Muscovy in 1698 ; (2) A Con- 
tinuation of Puffendorf’s Introduction to the 
History of Europe, 1705; (3) Antiquities of S*. 
Peter’s, Westminster, 1711. This last has on 
the title-page “by J. C., M.D., Fellow of the 
Royal Society,” and the preface is signed “ J. C.” 
There was a reissue of this book in 1713, with a 
new title-page, printed for J. Nutt and E. Curll, 
having no reference to Dr. Crull as the writer, 
and with an appendix of fifty-six pages. A second 
“edition” appeared in 1715 (which, however, was 
only a second reissue), and a third edition in 1722, 
in two volumes, with dedications to the Earl of 
Orrery, signed by H. §., and to Sir Richard 
Steele, signed by J. R. It seems probable from 
this that Dr. Crull died about the year 1712 (?). 
Epwarpb So.uty. 
Tre Corrar or SS. (6% S. iii. 86).—It would 
seem that the collars worn by the chiefs are their 
private property, or at least they or their repre- 
sentatives have a right to retain them upon their 
retirement from office. See Foss’s Lives of the 
Judges of England, vol. vii. p. 23, where the 
descents of the collars of the present judges are 
traced. fo oo We 


“Cock Ronin” a SusstitvTe ror “ RoBertT” 
(6 S, ii. 27, 155, 495; iii. 138).—With regard to 
2. R.’s “ may have become a term of affectionate 
endearment,” I would say that the lines [ have 
quoted prove that they must have been. But we 
are speaking of different things—I of “Cock 
Robin” or “Robin Redbreast,” he of simple 
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“Robin.” In French “Robin” was used gene- 
rically, much as we use Giles or Hodge, and it 
seems to have been adopted in English; but not 
one of his quotations justifies a tittle beyond, some 
not even this. It is a new reading to me that 
Robin Goodfellow, the merry, prank-loving Puck, 
was a looby or simpleton. Neither was Robin 
Hood accounted one, nor even “low,” which is, 
besides, a different thing. In the first quotation 
about him it is the song which is “ foolish.” Be- 
cause a foolish song may have been written on 
Wellington, few will therefore consider Wellington 
“foolish or low.” In the second, neither Bevis, nor 
Hercules, nor Hector, nor even Troilus, was held 
foolish or low, and they are Robin Hood’s com- 
panions. Then, again, if any one will read all Hey- 
wood’s lines on the familiar names used, he will see 
that he very distinctly uses them, if not as terms of 
endearment, yet as “ Hail, fellow, well met,’— 
epithets not implying contempt, lowness, or folly, 
which last is, as I have said, the true question 
raised on the word “ Robin” pur et simple. Be- 
sides, if Heywood wrote after Toft, what becomes 
of the assertion that it “may have become a term of 
affectionate endearment, but at first... meant a 
country fool, or at least a simpleton”? The meanings 
I have now given of the two phrases, “‘ Robin ” and 
“Cock Robin,” &c., were clearly contemporaneous ; 
and when “ Robin” was used as a familiar term of 
affectionate endearment, it was generally specified 
as such by the adjunct “Cock” or “Redbreast.” 
In the quotation, however, from The Academy of 
Compliments, “ Robin” alone seems to refer to the 
presumption or over-familiarity of Cock Robin, for 
to give it the meaning of fool spoils both Doll’s 
words and Robin’s answer, making the latter a 
mere tu quoque. Br. NicHo.son. 


Books PusLisHeD By Sunscription (5 §, xii. 
68, 117, 150, 198, 417 ; 6 S. i. 125, 526 ; ii. 255 ; 
iii. 136).—Our English poet and dramatist Nicho- 
las Rowe died, aged forty-five, in December, 1718. 
In the ensuing year, 1719, his posthumous work, the 
translation of Lucan’s Pharsalia, was published in 
Dublin by subscription. The list of subscribers 
comprises 395 names, and they take among them 
444 copies ; one, Dr. Smith, taking sixteen copies. 
Five of the Caulfield family, including Lord and 
Lady Charlemont, are down for nineteen. The 
Archbishop of Dublin and two bishops figure in 
the list. Kine Hamiltons take twenty-two copies, 
and ten Maxwells subscribe for one copy each. 
Add to this that there is a large sprinkling of 
Trin. Coll. Dub. men in the list, and the tale so 
far is told. But one circumstance connected with 
this book renders it, to the extent of my know- 
ledge at least, unique. The Archbishop of Dublin 
(King) disclaimed having subscribed, and the 

rinter and publisher were summoned before the 
rish House of Lords for presuming to print his 





grace’s name without his leave, and “ also for their 
presuming to add the stile of Revernd [sic] to the 
presbiterian Teachers Names in the said List of 
Subscribers, putting them upon a Level with the 
Clergy of the Establish’d Church, for both which 
Crimes they received a Reprimand.” 
Henry Camrkiy, F.S.A. 
112, Torriano Avenue, N.W. 


Two Curious Houses 1x Cromer Srreet 
W.C. (6" §. iii. 28).—It is not likely that a notice 
of these houses exists in any handbook whatever, 
for a knowledge of their history would probably 
be sufficient to exclude it; but the frequent 
inquiries, which have now become so loud as to 
reach the columns of “N. & Q.,” give them an 
interest which it is hoped the following facts will 
satisfy. I learn from a friend that the late land- 
lord of the “ Boot,” who died at Finchley a few 
years ago, assured him that these houses, which he 
saw in course of erection, were built by a plasterer 
named Lucas, noted at the time, and honoured 
with the sobriquet of “ Stucco Jack.” 

The more western structure, which is the smaller 
and plainer, is embattled, and displays in the in- 
tervals of the parapet a series of chimney-pots 
which do constant duty as cannon. The lower 
portion of the front is concealed by an engineer's 
workshop, which stands in the place of the 
plasterer’s, Mr. Lucas employed his leisure in 
adorning the front of the more florid house next 
door with all sorts of incongruous casts in stock, 
or taken from moulds, more or less worn, of his 
extensive collection. Two perpendicular lines of 
Gothic crocketing bound the facade; finials crown 
two of the several gables; masks appear as 
brackets and as terminals to the string courses ; 
medallions spot the surface, and one piece might 
have formed part of the frieze of a Greek temple ; 
and a pair of steeples in low relief assist to com- 
plete the decoration of this well-covered surface. 

3ut this is not all; two shields, having scroll 
borders and shell apices, both from the same 
mould, fill up the remaining gaps between the 
windows. Either the mould from which the shields 
were cast was worn or the casts themselves have 
been roughly treated, for nearly the whole surface 
is bare ; the lower fifth of it, however, bas four lines 
of Hebrew characters, more or less distinct, but not 
sufficiently consecutive to indicate the source, and 
the obscurity is augmented by repeated coats of 
paint. The interior does not weaken the charge 
of a mushroom origin, and a stone in the back 
wall, on which is carved “ B. Lucas, 1831,” tends to 
confirm it. The “ Boot,” which stands immediately 
opposite this group, is invested with a real interest 
not possessed by its neighbours, as its predecessor 
on that spot is celebrated by Dickens in his 
Barnaby Rudge as that “lone house of public 
entertainment, situated in the fields at the back 
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“ee = | 
of the Foundling Hospital...... and approached | Renatus lived at the end of the fourth century, 
only by a dark narrow lane.” M. D. under the emperor Valentinian II., to whom 

he dedicated his work De re Militari, said to be 


Dissection or Swine (6 §, iii, 68).—The | the ablest Latin treatise on the art of war. Pub- 
following passage appears to bear on the subject | jing Veo getius Renatus is the author of the 
of this query :— Artis Veterinarie, which has been inserted in 

“Deinde sicut hominem partibus externis referunt | several collections of works on agriculture, and is 
simi ; ita internis nullum animal homini tam simile | quoted as an authority by Barnaby Geom in his 
quam porcum esse, inquit auctor libelli Galeno asscripti | t } -E glish treatise upon } ; sb: dry Tl » 1 k 
de anatome parva. Suille etiam carnis cum humana | tly English treatise upon husbandry. 1e boo 

has also several times been printed separately, the 


similitudinem ex eo colligere docet Conradus Gesnerus Si ' 
ex Medicis, quod quidam carnes humanas pro suillis | best edition being that of Basle, 1574. Of the 





sine ulla in gustu vel olfactu suspicione comederunt.”— | author's life nothing is known. 
Animalium Historia Sacra In Academid V Vitteber- | Howarp S. Pearson 
. ah Pee woe vt ave 


gensi ante annos aliquot dictata a Wolfgango Franzio, | 
SS. Theol. D., p. 115, Editio Quinta, 12mo., Amstelodami.| ‘ Vegetius also wrote a treatise on The Veteri- 
Apud Joannem Janssonium, 1653. : : nary Art in Rei Rustice Scriptores, Leipsic, 1735, 
©4. Victoria Grove re kanK Reve Fowke. 2 vols. 4to., translated by M. Saboureux de la 
«2, : »© . sonetrie, Paris, 1775, 8vo. This forms tom. 6 of 
re a eae ee L’(Economie Rurale, 6 vols. 8vo.” (Ladvocat’s Dict., 

Supsipence” (6™ §. iii. 68).—I have fre- by Collignon, 1799, a very useful book of refer- 


y he: 2 Ww 0 ced ow the 
quently heard the word | pronounced with the ence). J. Incuz Dazper. 
second syllable long. This pronunciation is the 
same as that given by Johnson, Richardson, Ancient Ixw Siens (6" S. iii. 166).—The two 


Ogilvie, and Chambers’s Etymological Dict. It is following are “‘curious” if not “ancient.” At Kalk 
also in harmony with the derivation of the word | Bay, ( ‘ape of Good Hope, is “ The Gentle Shepherd 
from L, subsido, subs:dentia. May not the shorten- | of Salisbury Plain,” Farmer Peeks. In the centre 
ing of the ¢ be due to regarding the word as | of the signboard is a shepherd, with dog, crook, and 
analogous in pronunciation with residence, from] sheep. On the left side of the passers-by :— 


L. resideo? Or is it due to the usual tendency in “ Multum in parvo, pro bono publico, 
English to place the accent at or near the begin- Entertainment for man and beast all of a row. 
ning of a word? F, C. Brrxseck Terry. Lekker-cost as much as you please, 

Cardiff, Excellent beds without any fleas.” 

P On the right side :— 
I venture to think that both ways of pro- pt ti ' i . 
, ; , . Nos patriam fugimus. While we’re here 

nouncing this word are right, subsidence and sub- Vivamus! Let us live by drinking beer. 
sidence. The two Latin forms, if I am not much On donne a boire et manger ici, 


mistaken, occur in the classical poets, subs/dére Come in and taste it whoever you be.” 

and subsidere. Thus in Virgil we have “visum | Below the picture: “ Life’s but a journey, let’s 

est considére in ignes.” E. Watrorp, M.A. live well on the road, says the Gentle Shepherd.” 
Hampstead, N.W. (Copied from a Challenger journal.) 

On a Franco-Italian frontier inn :— 


Considering the analogy of résidénce, présidénce, 
* In questa casa troverete, 


dissidénce, &c., it is obvious that the second 2 

syllable should be pronounced short. Guided, ted ged ongh op 

moreover, by the authority of Koch’s Historical Coaches, chaises, horses, harness.” 

English Grammar (Band i. p. 189), which claims Newuie Mactacan 

the accent to fall upon the antepenult, as a rule, ; “spies 

with nouns derived from Latin nouns in entia or] _ The ancient may be paralleled by later invita- 

antia, I think sibsidence may be fully justified. tions to drink. Going up Derry Hill, near Chip- 

To lay the accent upon the penult, as the dic-| penham, is a spring of remarkably fine water. 

tionaries of Johnson, Richardson, and Webster do, The late Rev. W. L. Bowles had an inscription 

appears to have been an unsuitable following of the | PUt up over it to this effect:— 

pronunciation of the verb s#ibside. H. Krens. “ Drink, traveller, drink, and more than worldly wealth 
Oxford. Enjoy, that best of human blessings—health,” 
Johnson’s Dict. gives subsidence from Liat. | oe — — pated Saeaeiate 

woe 5 Blguning Dictionary. -Fockagn cmd | Go down the hill, and drink of Gee's strong — 

not “in society,” but I cannot call to mind that | ? ; 

I ever heard su/s‘dence. T. F. R. | Bacon’s Inras as To Toe Nature or Heat 

| (6 §S. iii. 127).—Bacon nowhere refers to heat 
Vecetivs Reyatvus (6" §, iii. 67).—There are | as an essence or entity, and it is given as an illus- 

two authors of this name. Flavius Vegetius tration of his novum organum, or method of in- 
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duction ; but it is enough to refer C. M. P. to 
Aphorism 12, book ii., where he says: “ Existi- 
mamus huic instantiz non subjungi negativam. 
Nullum enim invenitur apud nos corpus tangibile, 
quod non ex attritione manifesto calescat,”’ &c. 
To which Prof. Fowler, of Oxford, in his recent 
work, Bacon’s Novum Organum, in a note says : 
“This is perfectly true. Motion or mechanical 
force and heat are mutually convertible. Motion 
may always be converted into heat, and heat into 
motion. This is the fundamental axiom of the 
modern science of heat.” But see Tyndall’s Heat 
a Mode of Motion. Hesry G. Arxkinsoy. 
4, Quai de la Douane, Boulogne-sur- Mer. 


Srraw Capes worn py Spanish Peasants 
(6™ §. iii. 150).—These remarkable garments are 
not, I think, worn by the peasantry in Spain, but 
are common in the north of Portugal. They are 
made of simple straw, and in shape are more like 
overcoats than capes. I have one in my possession, 
which was made in Oporto on the model of those 
worn in the district. S. C. W. would be able, 
I have no doubt, to procure information on this 
matter from Mr. Oswald Crawfurd (“John 
Latouche”), the accomplished English Consul at 
Oporto. It is probable, indeed, that he has 
alluded to it in his published writings on Portugal. 

There is a reference to such capes in Topffer’s 
Nouveaux Voyages en Zigzag, but the locality is 
Savoy, not Spain. The last sketch in the volume 
(published in 1854) shows four travellers so 
attired, and the narrative states “pour que la 
pluie ne finisse pas par les fondre en eau ou les 
empailler, &c.,” from which we may infer that it 
was a custom of that country to use straw as a 
covering in wet weather. H. Noet Matay. 

Great Grimsby. 


“ Guaacine ” or “ Gacerne ” (6% S. iii. 9, 192). 
—In reply to Mr. Parisu, Hic er Unique un- 
doubtedly gives the correct origin of the term 
applied to the pleats of smock-frocks ; but he is, 
I think, mistaken in citing gaugier as a French 
word. There is no such word in French, so far as 
Tam aware ; the word is jauger, since g in French, 
to be soft before a, becomes always j. Littré 
derives it from the Walloon gégi; nam. gaugi; 
anc. Wall. gauger. The word, which still signifies 
the same in French as in our language, seems to 
have originally described the action of piercing, 
probably with the view of ascertaining the depth 
or quality of the substance pierced, or the nature 
of what might be beyond it. The latter part of 
the signification may have grown out of the 
primary meaning. JuLIAN MarsHALL. 


Dean Swirt (6" §. iii. 87).—I have no doubt 
that the book concerning which inquiry is made 
by G. H. H. is that entitled :— 





“The Closing Years of Dean Swift's Life; with 
Remarks on Stelia. and on some of his Writings hitherto 
Unnoticed. By W. R. Wilde, M.R.LA., F.R.C.S., &e. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Dublin, Hodges 
& Smith ; London, Longman, &c., 1849,” Svo. pp. 184. 

The earlier part of this interesting volume—that 
in which the question of Swift’s insanity is con- 
sidered—originally appeared in the Dublin Quar- 
terly Journal of Medical Science for 1847 ; while 
the latter part consists of selections from rare 
printed broadsides and unpublished (not “ in- 
edited,” whatever this may mean, please) manu- 
scripts of the Dean, which had lately been dis- 
covered, and which Mr. Wilde thus was enabled 
to incorporate in this second edition of the valuable 
and curious essay. Witiiam Bates, B.A, 

Birmingham. 


Seat or tne Kyients Temprars (6 §. ii. 
227, 374, 496).— The following extract from 
Ivanhoe may prove illustrative of this cognizance. 
Sir Walter Scott is speaking of the Templar, Sir 
Brian de Bois-Guilbert, and the scene is the lists 
at Ashby-de-la-Zouch :— 

“ Lastly, he laid aside his shield, which had received 
some little damage, and received another from his 
squires. His first had only borne the general device of 
his rider, representing two knights riding upon one 
horse, an emblem expressive of the original humility 
and poverty of the Templars, qualities which they had 
since exchanged for the arrogance and wealth that 
finally occasioned their suppression. Bois-Guilbert’s 
new shield bore a raven in full flight, holding in its 
claws a skull, and bearing the motto Gure le Corbeau.” — 
Chap. ix. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


I have an ancient impression, attached to a 
deed dated Nov. 6, 11 Richard II., of a seal, 
probably a signet ring, with the device of two 
Templars with heater-shaped shields on one 
horse. The impression is octagonal, only half an 
inch across, and had an inscription round it, now 
illegible. There is nothing in the deed relating 
to the Templars, as it is long after their time ; 
but the signet was, no doubt, the secretum of one 
of the attesting parties, and may have been nearly 
a century old at the time. C. R. M. 

Diss. 


Mysterious Laxe Sounns (6" §, ii. 527 ; iii. 
33).—The lake of Hallwyl, in the canton of 
Aargau, Switzerland, is very shallow, and generally 
freezes over in winter. The ice, however, con- 
stantly bursts, and the escape of the imprisoned 
air (so at least # is supposed) causes a roar which 
is distinctly audible at the distance of several 
miles. This noise, which I can only compare to 
the roaring of the sea on an iron-bound coast, is 
sufficiently intense to awe the stranger who hears 
it in the stillness of a calm winter's night. 

Cuartes A. FEDERER. 


Bradford. 
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SnotLey Sworps (6 S. ii, 433 ; iii. 17, 76).— 
An ancestor of mine, John Leaton, possessed a 
sword manufactory at Shotley Bridge early in 
the last century, by which he realized a good 


fortune during Marlborough’s wars. My grand- | 


father, Anthony Leaton, about one hundred years 
ago, used to go there twice a year to collect the 
rents. He went on horseback, followed by a 
servant with saddle-bags. In these saddle-bags 
was the money—mostly in coin—deposited, and 
they rode home. Customs were different then 
from now, and roads were mere tracks across a 
moor. A number of swords bearing John 
Leaton’s name still exist in our family house. 
E. Learon BuLenxrnsorr. 


“Wace” ror “Waces” (6" §. ii. 387; iii. 11). 
—I send three examples of the use of wages from 
one old book, the Dictes of Caxton, 1477, Elliot 
Stock’s reprint :— 

“Tf thou fele thy self more true to the kyng than 
other ben/ and that thy wagis ben like to theires or 
lesse/ yet thou ought not to compleyne therof, for thin 
ar lasting/ and so not theires.”-—F. 38, verso. 

“ And the nombre of his knightes that were comonly 
of his retenew & at his wages were CCC. xiij. M.’—F. 4¥. 

“And ought in his peas and prosperice to worship & 
cherisshe his knyghtis & men of werre & to pay them 
wele their wages. All be it he wene to haue none 
ennemyes.”’—F. 66, verso. . 

I do not remember a single instance of wage for 
wages in the book. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire, 


“CURIOSIS FABRICAVIT INFEROS”: LINES 
quoTeD BY Hannan More (6™ S. i. 136, 266). 
—The snubbing answer of some theologian to an 
importunate question, which shocks your corre- 
spondent Mr. Dixon, and which was derived by 
Miss Hannah More from an unknown source, 
seems traceable to St. Augustine. It is spoken of 
as follows in a work which I happen to have, 
Peter Heylin’s Cosmographie (London, 1652). 

“ Augustine,” says Heylin (p. 1), “being troubled 
with the curious and impertinent caption What God did 
before he made the world? ia said to have returned this 
answer, fabricasse inferos curiosis, that he made hell for 
all such troublesome and idle questionists. Which reso- 
lution of that father is by Sabinus, a late Dutch poet, 
moulded into this handsome epigram :— 

‘Dum Christum Lybicis pater Augustinus in oris 

Asserit, et peragit munus in ede suum ; 

Dum miranda refert populo primordia mundi, 

Esse docens verbo cuncta creata Dei ; 

Impius assurgit, verbisque procacibus Afer, 

Ergo Opifex rerum quid faciebat, ait, 

Aut quibus intentus fallebat tempora curis, 

Mundus adhuc nondum cum fabricatus erat ? 

Preesul ad hxc Lybicus, Fabricavit tartara, dixit, 

His quos scutari talia mente jurat,’” 
Possibly there is no full copy of Augustine’s works 
in the commonwealth from which 
hundreds of such copies are within the reach of 
vour readers. May I beg some one of them to 


inform me through your columns whether the 

above retort can be found in the remains of the 

great Latin Father, and, if so, in what connexion it 

stands ? James D. Burwer. 
Madison, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


“Trrone ” (6% §. ii. 386 ; iii. 33).—This is one 
of the commonest of words in Lincolnshire, as it 
also appears to be in Scotland, and most probably 
is in all other parts of the country, as it is good 
old English. I give a few examples of its use in 
this county : “ It’s as throng (crowded) as a fair.” 
“ Where are you thronging (pushing) to?” “We 
shall be throng (busy) a-thrashing all next week.” 
“T can’t go to-morrow, I shall be too throng.” 
“Don’t go into the throng (crowd), or you may 
get your pocket picked.” “They came thronging 
(flocking or crowding) in tili the place was full.” 
The following quotation from Brathwaite, where 
he uses the word=—full, is not given in any dic- 
tionary so far as I know, se I send it :— 

** Besides, that place of motions is so throng, 

That one will scarce have end a thousand yeare.” 
Nature's Embassie, 1621 (reprint, 1877, p. 170) 


R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Tue Marquess WELLESLEY’s LATIN VERSES 
(6™ S. ii, 482 ; iii. 34).—There are many copies 
of Latin verses by this distinguished statesman to 
be found in the Anthologia Ovoniensis, originally 
published in 1846, and amongst them the inscrip- 
tion for his brother’s statue about to be erected in 
London. This must have been written very shortly 
before the death of the marquess, for he died 
Sept. 26, 1842, and was buried, as he had desired, 
in the chapel of Eton College, where his classic 
tastes had been cultivated. The following trans- 
lation of it, attributed to his pen, is appended :— 
“ Europe and Asia, saved by thee, proclaim 

Invincible in war thy deathless name ; 

Now round thy brows the civic wreath we twine, 
That every earthly glory may be thine.” P, 273. 
In Muse Etonenses (Londini, excudit G. Stafford, 
1795, 3 vols.) are also several of his elegant effusions, 
all in Latin verse with the exception of one, a 
copy of Greek elegiacs, which stands first in vol. iii. 
Very likely many of the poems in both these 
books may be found in Primitie et Reliquie of 
the Marquess Wellesley, mentioned by your corre- 

spondent in “N,. & Q.,” 6" S. ii. 482. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Kine Crarzes II, anp Bramstetrye House 
(6 S. ii. 488 ; iii. 37).—Sir Henry Compton, who 
was created a Knight of the Bath at the corona- 
tion of King James I., is supposed to have built 
this house. From the evidence, however, of a 








I write, but | 
| probably completed by his son Henry in the year 
| 1631. John Compton, another son of Sir Henry 


lozenge over the middle tower, the building was 
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is recorded to have died at Brambletye House on 
July 28,1659. In none of theauthorities that I know 
of is there any reference to the fact of Charles II. 
taking refuge there. For further information con- 
cerning the house, I would refer Mr. Waite to 
Horsfield’s History of Sussex, vol. i. p. 388; to 
Shoberl’s Sussex in The Beauties of England and 
Wales, vol. xiv. p. 153; and to Mr. John Sten- 
ning’s Notes on East Grinstead, where, besides 
much interesting matter, he will find an etching 
of the house as it was in 1782. G. F. R. B. 


In the church of East Grinstead is a memorial 
brass to Sir Thomas Grey and Richard Lewkener 
of Brambletye (1505), husbands of Catherine, 
daughter of Lord Scales. James A. Sharp's New 
Gazetteer, 1852, mentions, among the county 
families of Sussex, “Biddulph of Brambletye 
House”; and, under the latter heading, states 
that it “belongs, with the manor, to Biddulph of 
Burton.” Joun W. Bone. 


Much information may be obtained from 
the volumes of the Sussex Archeological Collec- 
tions. W. D. 


Tae Divintne or Wincnet Ron (5 §. ii. 511 ; 
v. 507; vi. 19, 33, 106, 150, 210, 237; x. 295, 
316, 355 ; xi. 157).—I possess the two following 
books on the subject :— 

“La Verge de Jacob, ou l’art de trouver les Trésors, 
les Sources, les Limites, les Métaux, les Mines, les 
Minéraux, et autres choses cachées, par usage du 
Baton fourché. Par I. N. A Lyon, chez Hilaire Baritel, 
1693. Avec Approbations et Permission.” 

“Critique sincére de plusieurs écrits sur la fameuse 
Baguette, contenant la Décision de ce qu'il en faut 
Croire, avec la Régle pour justifier, et pour condamner 
de Magie mille Effets qui nous surprennent. Par 
Messire André Renaud, Prétre, Docteur en Théologie. 
A Lyon, chez Laurent Langlois, 1693. Avec Approba- 
tion et Permission.” 

Epuunp Waterton. 

Tae Executions or ’45 (6% §. ii. 86, 217; 
iii. 37).—Reference to Lathbury’s History of the 
Nonjurors makes the relationship of Thos. T. 
Deacon with Dr. Deacon perfectly plain, and a 
note citing Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. xvi. 579, 
580, xviii. 206, gives cruel evidence that they 
were son and father. It appears that Dr. Deacon 
practised physic, and was also a Bishop in a sect 
of the Nonjurors who had separated from the 
original body. From p. 417 in the History of 
Nonjurors, Bishop Deacon is said to have been 
alive in 1780. Is anything known of his death 
or surviving family? It is singular that, though 
Lathbury makes Deacon and Sydall utter nonjuring 
addresses, and refers to State Trials, vol. ix. 565, 
566, yet the tract, authentic copies of the letters, 
&c., delivered by the nine odes who suffered 
death on Wednesday, July 30, 1746, on Ken- 
nington Common, puts into Deacon and Sydall’s 
mouth addresses of a different kind, and Deacon 





says, “I die in the Christian faith according to 
the doctrines of the Church of England.” This 
tract is not very favourable to the prisoners ; 
perhaps it was doctored for the multitude, and the 
nonjuring features of the movement suppressed, 
A Cwr. 
The Bishop Deacon about whose orders A Cwr, 
expresses uncertainty was a prominent character 
among the Nonjurors. He compiled Prayer Books 
for the use of that sect, published in 1734 and in 
1746 (see Procter’s Book of Common Prayer, &c., 
p. 161, fourth edition). I should like to put a 
query upon a point as to which I have not been 
able to satisfy myself. What is the date of the 
death of the last known Nonjuring Presbyter ? 
Bishop Gordon is said to have brought their 
episcopate to a close in 1779; but congregations 
continued for some time later. When did the 
schism finally expire ? 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


Hats worn aT Taste (5 §. v. 27, 96; 6% §, 
iii. 26).—“ The Rules of Civility; or, Certain 
Ways of Deportment observed in France. Trans- 
lated out of French. The second edition, 12mo., 
1673,” has some directions on this point. Under 
the supposition that “the person of quality we 
have hitherto proposed detains you to dine with 
him,” it says :— 

“When he [the person invited] is sit, he must keep 
himself uncovered till the rest sit down, and the person 
of quality has put on his hat...... If the person of honour 
drinks a health to you, or your own, you must be sure to 
be uncovered...... If he speaks to you, you must likewise 
be uncovered till you have answered him...... If one rises 
from the table before the rest, he must pull off his hat.” 

The remark in Blundell’s diary in connexion 
with the date of this book seems to indicate that 
the custom of wearing hats at dinner was only 
just penetrating the distant provinces. 

Is not the rule of the House of Commons (that 
the hat may be worn only when a member is 
sitting down) a remnant of this custom ? 

C. M. 

Warrington. 


American Sretiine (6 S. i. 16, 161, 204; 
ii. 74, 195, 471; iii. 36).—Will Hermenrrope 
or any critic say it would be no real reform if we 
restored seriously, as the American humourists do 
jocularly, the distinction between the demonstra- 
tive that (Mceso-Gothic thatta), and the relative 
and conjunction thet (thet)? Even when words 
as distinct happen to be sounded alike (as rite, 
write, right, wright), Prof. Newman has well 
insisted that it is simple barbarism to allow their 
spellings to lazily merge together; but in this 
case no Englishman ever sounds the two alike, 
nor, I suppose, any American, as we never find 
the demonstrative turned into thet. Whoever is 
given Psalm cxxxix. 14, to read unwarily, 
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will be found, after mispronouncing the that as if created the son of the gallant Capt. Farmer, 
it stood for thet, to go back and correct himself, | 


showing at once that not he, but the printer, has 
been made to shift barbarously with but one spell- 
ing for two words, as distinct now as they were 
with Ulphilas. Though we make no audible 
difference between the relative and conjunction, 
we might follow the example set in the last 
century by those who first differentiated than and 
then, by using thet and thit (undistinguishable 
when not accented), ¢ in the form related to then, 
thence, there, and « in the synonym for which, 
connected also with this. u. L. G. 


P. Ker (4% §. ii. 102, 165; 5 S. vii. 113, 
299).—Under this heading I furnished a few 
jottings about “ P. K.,” claiming for him this :— 

“ AOTOMAXIA, or the Conquest of Eloquence, con- 
taining two witty orations, the first spoke by Ajax, the 
second by Ulisses, when they contested for Achilles’ 
armour, before the nobles of Greece, a little before the 
overthrow of Troy, as they may be read, Ovid Met. 
Lib. 13. Very delectable and Necessary for Statesmen, 
Judges, Magistrates, Officers of War, &c., to read, and 
know how wrong information guided with Eloquence 


may pervert Justice, and so learn to avoid the giving of | 


rash Sentence in any case or cause. By P. K.” Lond. 
12mo. pp. 32, 1690. 

In Lowndes it is given to P. Kirk; the suffi- 
cient grounds upon which I now again assign it to 
Ker are, that I have lately acquired a copy of his 
Grand Politician, with dedication signed “ Pat. 
Ker,” bound up with which I find The Conquest of 
Eloquence, an appropriate companion to Forbes’s 
burlesque, Ajax, his Speech to the Grecian Knabbs. 

J. O. 


“Haywarp” or “ Heywarpen” (5 §. xii. 
31, 197, 256).—Apropos of the death of Richard 
Stevens, formerly hayward of the open fields at 
Upper Heyford, I extract the following from 
Kennett’s Parochial Antiquities, vol. ii. p. 300 :— 

“Old Simon Bransdon, of Winterborne Bassett, in 
Wilts, had been parish clerk in the reign of Queen Mary, 
and was afterwards heywerd [so spelt] of the town; he 
was wont in the summer-time to leave his oxen in the 
field and goto church and pray to St. Catherine, the 
tutelar saint of the church; and when he returned, if any 
of his herd were stung with the gadfly and ran away, 
he would run after them and cry out, ‘Pray, good St. 
Catherine of Winterborne, stay my oxen ; pray, geod St. 
Catherine, stay my oxen.’” 

Wititram Wine. 

Steeple Aston, Oxford. 


Navat Duvet (6" §. ii. 467, 522).—The engrav- 
ing alluded to by your correspondent, representing 
the engagement between the Quebec and the 
Surveillante, is a very spirited one. The com- 
panion engraving is the “Serapis engaging the 
Bon Homme Richard.” These celebrated actions 
took place within a few days of each other, 
the one on Oct. 6, and the other on Sept. 23, 
1779. As it has been observed, George III. 








who had commanded the Quebec, a baronet. He 
was then a boy and serving as a midshipman. 
Jonn Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“THE GooD OLD cause” (6 §. ii. 306, 437, 
478).—I send a passage from Swift, where there 
can be no two opinions about what is meant by 
the phrase :— 

“Dick, thou ‘rt resolv'd, as I am told, 
Some strange arcana to unfold, 
And, with the help of Buckley's pen, 
To vamp the good old cause again : 
Which thou (such Burnet’s shrewd advice is) 
Must furbish up, and nickname Crisis.” * 
Lines addressed by Swift to Richard Steele, 1714. 

L. H. T. must excuse me if I cannot agree with 
him when he says the Puritans were “ believed to 
be profligate men.” They were sometimes said to 
be, but without much proof. Like most very good 
people, they were often very aggravating, but we 
are under a great debt to them, nevertheless. 
Not having Croke’s Three Ordeals, I can give 
only a guess as to the meaning of the passage 
quoted, but should think “ good old cause ” there 
may mean love, trickery of women, or many other 
things than the profligacy of the Puritans. We 
must always bear in mind that a well-sounding 
phrase, when once it becomes well known, is 
applied in all sorts of ways, and often in a sense 
directly opposed to that which it was originally 
intended to convey. R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Tre Sentence For Hicn Treason (6 §. i. 


431, 476; ii. 269, 523). — Shakespeare puts 
“drawn” and “ hanged” in the first place alter- 
nately :— 


“ Drawn in the flattering table of her eye! 
Hang'd in the frowning wrinkle of her brow! 
And quarter'd in her heart ! he doth espy 
Himself love’s traitor : This is pity now, 
That hang’d, and drawn, and quarter’d, there should be, 
In such a love, so vile a lout as he.” 
King John, I. ii. 
W. J. Bernwarp-SMira. 
Temple. 


“Boveaios,” LXX., Ester m1. 1 (6™ S. iii. 
186).—The best explanation seems to be that of 
Grotius, given in Schleusner’s Lexicon on the Sep- 
tuagint, that it is another form of Baywas, a 
Persian word which = civodyos. It had come to 
be employed for a courtier generally. 
F. Sr. J. T. 

“BitwisE AND Potmap” (6" S. iii. 89).—The 
first word seems to be connected with A.-S. bile- 
wit, bil-wit, innocent, simple, and the second to 





* Steele was a Whig and Hanoverite. He was 
expelled the House of Commons for writing the Crisis, 
in which he said the Protestant cause was in danger. 

+ Swift had turned Tory in 1710. 
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be a compound of poll=head and mad. The 

meaning then will be that the Romans, in devoting 

themselves so much to the Greek language and 

literature, were unwise and affected with a mad- 

ness of the brain. J. D. 
Belsize Square. 


Sir Isaac Newton (6% §S. iii. 209),— 

“Sir Isaac Newton, though deep in algebra and 
fluxions, could not readily make up a common account; 
and whilst he was Master of the Mint had to get some- 
body to make up the accounts for him.” 

The above appears in Spence’s Anecdotes, and 
Pope is given as the authority. Macaulay fully 
refutes this “childish talk,” as he calls it. (See 
History of England, chap. xxii.) 

Ws. H. Peer. 


Tue Parentace or Arcusisnor RoTHerRHam : 
Hastep on Arcupisnor Rorneruam (5" §, vii. 
139, 158, 292, 330, 375, 416, 470, 490, 509; viii. 
29, 79, 370, 389, 410; ix. 37, 369, 391).—In the 
discussion which has appeared in “N. & Q.” on 
Archbishop Rotherham, Mr. Scorr cited Hasted 
as authority for the allegation, made in Memorials 
of Scott of Scotshall, that this prelate was the son 
of Sir John Scott. I now find, to my very great 
surprise, that Hasted says the exact contrary, and 
positively goes out of his way to stamp this belief 
as a family delusion. In order to save the trouble 
of reference, I quote Mr. Scort’s exact words, 
and then add Hasted’s remarks. First, Mr. 


Scorr :— 
“3. Hasted, Kentish historian, makes him son of Sir 
Jobn Scotte, of Scotshall.’”—5 §. vii. 331. 


“Mr. Vincent has proved, however, looking to dates, 
that he could not have been the son of Sir John Scott, 
as I, following in the wake of Hasted, Berry, and others, 
have asserted in the Scotshall pedigree.” —5" §, viii. 410, 
Now Hasted :— 

“The pedigree, in the possession of this family, makes 
Thomas Scott alias Rotheram, Archbishop of York, &c., 
to be a younger brother of William ;* but he was son of 
a Sir Thomas Rotheram, Knt., and no relation to this 
family. See Willis’s Cath., vol. i. p. 42, and Wood’s 
Ath., vol. i. p. 641."—History of Kent, iii. 292, note (1) 
appended to note (s). 

Joun A. C. Viycenrt. 


Tennyson’s “BaLtaps, AND OTHER Porms” 
(6™ §. iii. 85, 158, 217).—Great Odids at Sea is not 
from the same hand as The Revenge, and I should 
have thought such a supposition inconceivable 
had it not been put forward in your last number. 
Great Odds at Sea is but another title for W. J. 
Linton’s admirable poem Grenville’s Last Fight, 
which appears in the volume called Claribel and 
other Poems (1865), in a group of three poems 
bearing the sub-title Three Englishmen. In 
reprinting the poem in this volume the poet 


* William Scott, found to be son end heir of Sir 
John Scott (Ing. 1 Hen. VII, No, 142) 





added three lines at the end, which do not appear 
in the version of All the Year Round :— 
“T have some strength left. I will hence to sail 

With Master Davis. Home is very calm ; 

But Honour rideth on the crested wave.” 
A sentiment like enough tu that of the Laureate’s 
Ulysses, but verses as unlike Tennyson’s as any- 
thing can well be. H. Buxton Forman. 


“ Zorpong” (6 §. iii. 89).—I should imagine 
that the correct pronunciation of this word is 
Zo-edone, in four syllables, the accent being on 
the second, which should also be aspirated. It 
seems to me to be derived from the Greek (w»; 
(life) and 7)50vx (pleasure), the inventor of this 
“ pick-me-up” having, in his own opinion, dis- 
covered the answer to Mr. W. H. Mallock’s book, 
Is Life worth Living? and putting to a practical 
test the suggestion (I believe it is Mr. Burnand’s), 
“ It depends on the liver.” 

It is no doubt a great relief to some of our 
friends of the genus “ used up” to hear that there 
is, after all, “ pleasure in life,” and that it can be 
purchased for a moderate sum from all respectable 
grocers! At the same time I should like to enter 
a protest against the cruel manner in which Greek 
and Latin are twisted and wrenched—entirely out 
of all shape in many instances—to suit the fancies 
of this age of advertising, not only in the spelling, 
but in the truly marvellous pronunciation which 
the coined words suffer at the hands (or, I should 
say, the mouths) of the vulgar counter-jumpers 
who, as we say in Yorkshire, cannot “ tongue” 
them correctly. A little learning is a dangerous 
thing. Frep. W. Joy, M.A. 

Crakehall, Bedale. 


To arrive at the correct pronunciation of this 
word, it will be well to look at its probable 
derivation. Three of these may be given: (1) 
(on, life, and €dwyv (aor. of Sidwpe), I give ; (2) 
(wip, life, and 750v%, pleasure ; (3) (wn), life, and 
donum, gift. As to (3), a chemist in Leicester has 
lately brought out a non-intoxicating drink, which 
he names “vitz donum.” This suggests for 
zoedone the mongrel origin from Greek and Latin. 
Not to dwell on (2), the better derivation would 
be from (1) if there really be healthful, life-giving 
phosphates in the composition, as there are said 
to be. Thus the pronunciation pretty clearly 
seems to be trisyllabic, viz., z6-¢-dohn. 

Grorce Sat, M.A. 

Woodhouse Eaves, Loughborough. 


Lenton, co. Norrts (6" §. iii. 87).—F 1. Edmunds 
has :— 

“ Len, Lena, Leen, E., land held in fee (Spelman) or 
farmed out...... Len-ham (Kent), the home on the farm, 
i.e., the tenant’s dwelling; Len-ton (Notts), the town on 
the farm.”—Traces of History in the Names of Places, 
Lon., 1872, p. 241, 


Ep. MarsHA.l. 
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Avutnors oF Quotations Waytep (6 §. iii. 
209).— 
“ Beyond these voices there is peace.” 
In Tennyson’s “ Guinevere,” Jdy/ls of the King, 
vol. vii. (Cabinet Edition, 1875). Hester PENcELLY. 
“‘ Dropping buckets into empty wells.” 
Cowper's Zask, “ The Garden,” 1. 189, 
G. F. 8. E. 
“ Where rumour of oppression and deceit,’ * ke. 
Cowper's J'ask, opening of bk. ii., “ The Timepiece.” 
D. B. BricuTWweELt, 
“ For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago. 
Wordsworth, The Solitary Reaper. 
Joun WILson. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

History of the English People —Vol. IV. The Revoluti: 
Modern England. By J. R. Green, M.A. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 

“ Exegi monumentum” may now be Mr. Green's language. 

Yet we find his activity by no means slackened, and we 

have probably a good deal still in store for = from = 

pen. The last portion of his History of the E h People 
seems, however, to use a familiar eation ay to have 
been somewhat “‘rushed.” We fancy that either the 
author was less in sympathy with this part of his work, 
or that, as it drew to a close, his undertaking weighed 
upon him as it had not done in the full freshness of the 
zest inspired by its commencement. More than a hun- 
lred pages of the last volume are occ upied by the index 
to the entire work. We do not complain, of course, of 
this fulness of index ; few books require it more. But, 
for practical purposes, the History might almost as well 
have ended with the accession of George III. Mr 

Green’s Short History had briefly but graphically sketched 

the last part, down to 1815, and Mr. Spencer Walpole 

had, in his History, nominally commencing with 1815 

sovered the same ground in considerable detail and 

from a very similar point of view, viz., that of the his 
tory of the people as distinguished from the purely 
dynastic treatment formerly in vogue. ‘There are, we 
think, few passages in the last volume where Mr. Green 
has been so roused as he was in his description of the 
fall of Hempden in the preceding volume. But the few 
words in which, at p. 72, he sketches the aroused energy 
f dying William of Orange, “ when his l.fe-work seemed 
undone,” bring out into vivid relief both the man and 
the times, so that they will not fade easily from the 
reader’s memory. And those who wi-h to understand 
something of the complicated causes which have tended 
to bring about the present position in Treland, will do 
well to study the description at pp. 264-5 of the state of 
the Irish Parliament and the Irish people at the time of 
the Union. Mr. Green’s language is very strong, but 
existing circumstances seem to prove that it is not too 
strong. In any case there would be small hope for 
future peace if the historian were not amongst us to 
raise a voice of warning, by pointing out the rocks upon 
which we bave split in the past. Nor is the usefulness 
of his office confined to the past. There are rocks 
ahead, of which Mr. Green is no less aware, and which 
he equally does his best to mark for our avoidance. On 
taking note from time to time of the progress of Mr. 

Green's History, we have never shut our eyes to what 

we considered his shortcomings. But we should do less 

than justice to his work as a whole did we not express 
ir opinion that it gives him a place specially his own 
in the school of which he is one of the latest develop- 














ments. And the final impression left upon us is that 
Mr. Green has always desired to be, as an historian, an 
upholder of the constitutional freedom and constitutional 
progress of the English people. 


English Men of Letters.—Dryde 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

THERE are two ways of writing a biography. One—the 
more popular—is to work up the personage, and then 
read round him for a background ; the other is to study 
the time, aud detach from it the figure concerning whom 
it is proposed to speak. Those who had the privilege of 
listening to Mr. Saintsbury’s lectures at the Royal In- 
stitution will not require to be told that he has chosen 
the latter method. If the present sketch suggests any- 
thing it is that he could speak as readily of Dryden’s 
time as of Dryden himeelf. But he is too good an artist 
not to keep closely to his theme, and though in the 
lectures he took a somewhat larger latitude, in this 
volume he confines himself strict'y to Dryden, Of the 
poet's life there is notoriously but little to say, and that 
little is further curtailed when, as in this case, the 
biographer has a wholesome antipathy to scandals of the 
“ Mulberry Garden” type. What is to be said, however, 
Mr. Saintsbury says admirably, and his local inquiries 
lend a pleasant freshness to his facts. Put he is mani- 
festly most at ease in the purely critical part of his task. 
We doubt if Dryden’s system of versification has ever 
received so thorough an examination as it does in these 
pages, while the chapters relating to his Satires and the 
disputed question of his conver-ion, as well as some 
other passages in which his biographer’s argumentative 
or analytic faculty is stirred into vigorous expression, 
strike us as models of what such discussions ought to 
be. And we must frankly record our admiration for the 
good taste with which this book is written. Nowadays, 
when so much criticism—even in critical high places— 
is disfigured by hyperbole and affectation, it is refreshing 
to read a writer who can be sympathetic without excite- 
ment, and judicial without abusiveness, ‘ Le style tem- 
péré seul est classique,” says Joubert; and Mr, Suints- 
bury’s style is eminently temperate 


By G. Saintsbury. 





System of Shakes e's Dramas. By D. J. Snider. (St. 
Louis, Jones & Co. ; London, Triibner & Co.) 
Mr. SNIDER is aware that his attempt to systematize the 
Sbakspearean drama has a dangerous tendency to dull 
the appreciation of beauty. But he urges that it is 
unreasonable to suppose that the greatest thi uker of his 
own or any age wrote without thought or plan, and was, 
in fact, an unthinking prodigy. As the basis of his 
system, he has framed a philosophy which he applies 
with great ingenuity as the key to the various dramas. 
At the same time he does not profess to distinguish 
between the conscious and uncenscious procedure of 
Shakspeare, or to determine whut portions of his 
dramas bear traces of any formulated abstract theories. 
A bare outline of Mr, Snider's scheme does it but scant 
justice. The ethical world, or the principles of human 
action, in which the Shakspearean drama moves, can 
be arranged in a scale of value gradually ascending from 
the lowest element, appetite. This hierarchy of principle 
is divided into the positive and negative world, and the 
former is subdivided into the institutional and the moral. 
The institutional includes the principles of property, 
family, and the state; the moral comprises the law of 
conscience. It is from the collision of these principles 
that the drama derives its activity and its movement, 
and es ach play illustrates some one or more of these 
principles in conflict. Thus the love of two persons of 
opposite sexes impels them to th»t principle of unity 
which underlies the institution of fimily. Some other 
principle collides with this, creates an obstacle, impedes 
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or destroys their unity. Or, again, a man is divided 
between his sense of duty and his love of family, and 
thus the moral collides with the institutional principles. 
Or nationality, which is the principle underlying the 
institution of state, collides with another nationality or 
state, and to this subject Shakspeare devotes a part of 
his historical drama, The negative side of the ethical 
world creates villains, like Richard III., who embody 
the destructive principle, and assail all other principles, 
moral or institutional. This analysis gives the three 
sets of characters, each capable of infinite variety, the 
institutional, the moral, and the negative persons. The 
first point to be ascertained, therefore, is, What is the 
ethical principle of the drama? Having attained the 
conception of the dramatic character, Mr. Snider pro- 
ceeds to discover the structure and the movement of the 
play. This is the method which he applies to the whole 
of Shakspeare’s dramas, beginning with “the legendary,” 
and concluding with “the historical.” Whatever may 
be the value of his philosophical theory, there can be no 
question that Mr. Snider displays considerable originality 
and ingenuity in dealing with his subject. 


Faust. From the German of Goethe. By T. E. Webb, 
Q.C., &e. (Dublin, Hodges, Figgis & Co.; London, 
Longmans & Co.) 

Gortur’s Faust is a literary problem, the solution of 

which will never cease to exercise and to stimulate 

human ingenuity, Nor does it present less difficulty or 
less attraction to the translator than to the commentator. 

Forty attempts, Mr. Webb tells us, have already been 

made to reproduce the poem in an English form, yet 

none of these has been entirely successful. Mr. 

Webb's translation is meritorious from its fidelity and 

its rythmical excellence, but he has not, to quote his own 

words, “converted the German masterpiece into an 

English poem.” He has endeavoured to be faithful to 

the original, both in letter and spirit, and his good 

intentions deserve all praise. His theory of translation 
will alone place his Faust far above those versions 
which are mere paraphrases of the original. Some idea 
of the difficulty of the task of producing an accurate 
chymed version may be gathered from the number of 
English words which he has coined, as well as from the 
occasional lapses, which detract considerably from the 
merit of his performance. His intuitive sympathy with 
his author, and his careful study of the poem, render his 
introduction and his notes the most valuable portion of 
his work, Many of his remarks are extremely sugges- 
tive, and deserve careful attention. His theory, for 
instance, of the chronology of Faust, though difficulties 
may stand in the way of its complete acceptance, is most 

-ngenious, and throws considerable light on the dramatic 

structure of the poem. 


Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature. Second 
Series, Vol. XIf. Part II. (Triibner & Co.) 
Cus part, which has lately been issued to members, 
.ontains a varied store of papers, several of which are 
not only of high interest in themselves, but also very 
apposite to questions of the day. 
with a discussion of the ethnology of modern Midian, 
in the course of which he contributes much matter of 
value to the student of primitive society and of folk-lore. 


In modern Midian, as in ancient Rome, and, we may add, | 


in modern Britain, the owl’s cry is a presage of death. 
Dr. Waldstein takes us to classic Hellas, and argues 
with considerable force for the attribution to the only 
Praxiteles known to fame of the Hermes with the 
Dionysos-child, found in the Heraion at Olympia. Dr. 
Waldstein's paper contains a striking argument for the 
existence of a tone of pessimistic sadness underlying the 
work of the great Hellenic sculptor, which is well worth 


Capt. Burton leads off | 


reading, were it only as a remarkable specimen of mastery 
of English by a foreign writer. The Society's delegate 
at the Paris International Literary Congress, Mr. C. H. E. 
Carmichael, M.A., gives an account of the meeting out 
of which arose the International Literary Association, 
and over which Victor Hugo and Edmond About presided, 


Report of the Chairman of the English Executive Com- 
mittee of the International Literary Association. Read 
at the Lisbon Congress, 1880. (Offices of the Associa- 
tion.) 

Mr, BLancuarD JERROLD, the Chairman of the English 
Committee, has here compressed into a small space a 
good deal of information concerning the condition of the 
copyright question at the time of the Lisbon Congress, 
which should be studied by all who are interested in the 
movement promoted by the Association. The next Con- 
gress is to be held at Vienna, in September. 


TueEre will shortly be issued, under the direction of 
the Master of the Rolls, Vol. VII. (1654) of Calendar of 
State Papers, Domestic Series, during the Commonwealth, 
edited by Mrs. Everett Green ; and Vol. II. of Registrum 
Malmesburiense: the Pegister of Malmesbury “Abbey, 
edited by the late J. 8S. Brewer, M.A. 


HNotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

3unM.—We are obliged by your courtesy, and have 
been amused by the cutting. It is, however, only a fresh 
proof of the truth of the saying that error is deathless. 
No claim could possibly be substantiated to the peerage 
in question by an heir of line, the title being, both at its 
creation and on each parliamentary settlement of its 
devolution, limited to heirs male. And the supposed 
Utah claimant is, on his own statement, not an heir male 
at all, still less the heir male who now enjoys the title. 

E. R.—Have you consulted Sir Sibbald Scott’s British 
Army? The word is not in Johnson nor in Skeat. 
Webster gives it, but without any suggestion as to its 
derivation. May it not be a corrupted form of “ ex- 
empt,” derived from the French ? 

A. E. Dowt1nc.—For Peninsular and Waterloo medals 
see “*N. & Q.,” 5th. i. 47, 98, 1386, 217, 235, 336, 378, 
396, 438, 458, 498; ii. 17. You would also very likely 
find some information in Sir Sibbald Scott’s British 
Army. 

Guarpian.—We should say that the word has become 
thoroughly Anglicized; but write to Dr. Murray, Mill 
Hill, N.W., on the subject. 

RESTORATION AND ReEparrR oF Cuotce Oty Booxs.— 
J. F. P. suggests Mr. Aston, Vinegar Yard, Catherine 
Street, Strand, and Mr. Zaehnsdorf, Catherine Street, 
Strand. J. D. recommends Mr. T. Morrie, 35, North- 
ampton Road, Clerkenwell. 

Cc. S. (“ Dumbfoundered”” or “ Dumbfounded ”),—See 
“N. & Q.,” 4 S. x. 451, 523; xi. 41. 

T. R.—Attributed to Napoleon I. 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “‘ The 
| Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
| Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
| We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
| munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
| to this rule we can make no exception, 














